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World Wheat Crop Is Good This Year 


There’s good news from the 
world’s wheat fields. It looks as if 
wheat growers will harvest more 
grain in 1948 than in any year since 
the end of World War II. 

Western Europe, Russia, Argen- 
tina, Australia, and Canada, all big 
wheat growers, are expecting good 
or excellent crops. 

The U. S. is the world’s greatest 
wheat-producer and exporter. The 
U. S. expects to harvest more than a 
billion bushels of wheat this year. 
We had planned to export 450,000,-. 
000 bushels. But with the bumper 
crop we may be able to export even 
more. 

Last fall things looked bad for the 
U. S. wheat crop. Drought parched 
the prairie in the southern and west- 
ern regions of the wheat belt. Seed 
for winter wheat was “dusted in” — 
planted in soil too dry to cultivate. 
Farmers feared wind would blow 
away the top soil and seeds. 

But winter brought heavy snows 
that shielded the seeds and gave 
moisture to the dry earth. 

Good wheat crops are important. 





They are especially important today | 
when so many people are hungry. 
Wheat bread supplies many of the 
requirements of a be'anced diet. 

Europe grows much wheat. But 
the war upset farming and food pro- 
duction lagged. Then in 1946-1947 
Europe had its worst crop-growing 
weather in years. The U. S. sent one- 
fourth of its wheat crop abroad. Still 
there wasn't enough food to go 
around, 

This year the food picture is bet- 
ter. But there is still a shortage: 

1. The 1948 crops look good — but 
they aren’t yet in the barn. And it 
will be August before Europe can 
begin to use the 1948 harvest. 

2. World food production is stil! 
less than before the war. But the 
world population has increased 10 
per cent. 

3. Peoples of the Orient eat much 
more rice than wheat. But there is 
a severe rice shortage. The Orient 
has to import some wheat to help 
feed its starving peoples. This means 
there is less wheat for the rest of 
the world. 











Paul Hoffman Heads 
Foreign Aid Program 


Paul G. Hoffman will head the 
program of U. S. aid to Europe and 
China. (See Junior Scholastic, April 
19.) Mr. Hoffman has been ap- 
pointed head of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration (ECA). 
ECA is the new Government agency 
which will handle 
foreign aid. 

Mr. Hoffman 
was born in Chi- 
cago in 1891. He 
went to La- 
Grange (Ill.) 
High School. As 
a boy, he was in- 
terested in auto- 
mobiles and how 
they work. He 
spent much time taking apart an old 
car and putting it together again. 

When he finished school Mr. Hoff- 
man worked in an automobile repair 
shop. Then he started selling cars. 
He was an excellent salesman. He 
soon earned enough money to buy 





Paul G. Hoffman 





two small businesses of his own. 

In 1925 Mr. Hoffman was made 
a vice-president of the Studebaker 
Corporation. Studebaker was losing 
money. Mr. Hoffman was largely re- 
sponsible for turning Studebaker 
into a profit-making company again. 
In 1935 he was made president of 
the company. He was still president 
when he was appointed ECA head. 

In recent years Mr. Hoffman has 
held important positions in our Gov- 
ernment. He has just returned from 
Japan and Korea. He was there with 
a business men’s committee to study 
occupation problems. 

Mr. Hoffman is married and has 
seven children — all now adults. His 
home is in South Bend, Ind. 


KOREAN ELECTIONS 


The U. N. Commission for Korea 
is preparing to hold elections in the 
U. S. zone of south Korea. But the 
Commission has had to postpone 
the elections from May 9 to May 10. 

On May 9 there will be an eclipse 
of the sun in Korea. Koreans believe 
an eclipse is an ill omen. So the elec- 
tions will be held May 10. 


{ 





Forrestal Asks 
Draft and UMT 


A few weeks ago President Tru- 
man gave a warning to Congress. He 
said that since the end of World War 
[I Russia and its agents “have de- 
stroyed the independence and demo- 
cratic character of a whole series of 
nations in eastern and central Eu- 
rope.” The President said that Rus- 
sia clearly intends to take over the 
remaining free nations of Europe. 

President Truman asked Congress 
to do two things to help stop the 
march of communism (Russia’s 
form of government): 

1. Pass the foreign aid bill. 

2. Build up U. S. armed forces. 

Congress has passed the foreign 
aid bill, (See Junior Scholastic, April 
19.) This bill will help war-torn na- 
tions become strong again. 

Congress is now discussing ways 
of building up our armed forces. 


FORRESTAL’S REPORT 

Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal held meetings with his as- 
sistants and the Chiefs of Staff. Then 
he went to Congress. This is what 
he said: 

The armed forces of the U. S. are 
weak. They do not have enough 
men, equipment, or money. If the 
U. S. were attacked, it would be 
several months before we could 
really defend ourselves. 

Mr. Forrestal asked Congress to 
raise the number of men in the 
irmed forces to 1,743,000. At present 
the armed forces can have 1,384,500 
nen. Buf*they do not even have this 
nany. 

To get these extra men, Mr. For- 
estal asked Congress to start the 
lraft again. He wants to draft 220.- 
000 men from non-veterans between 
the ages of 19 and 25. Mr. Forrestal 
believes that 500,000 men will en- 
list in the armed forces. 

Mr. Forrestal also asked Congress 
to pass Universal Military Training 

UMT). 

UMT is a plan to train young men 
n the armed forces. This way, if 
the U. S. had to go to war, it would 
have many men who had already 
been trained. Mr. Forrestal believes 
UMT should train 850,000 eighteen- 
vear-olds each year. 





THIS MAY STOP IT 


>. 





Mr. Forrestal asked Congress for 
$3,000,000,000 more for defense. 
Congress had already been aske 
for $11,000,000,000 for defense. This 
would bring the total to $14,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Forrestal said the purpose of 
expanding our armed forces is to 
show Russia that we are strong and 
that we mean business. He said the 
expansion does not mean we want 
to go to war. 

Congress is now discussing Mr. 
Forrestal’s suggestions. 


FOR AND AGAINST 

Some people are against expand- 
ing our armed forces. They say there 
is no need to expand them. And 
they say it looks as if we were pre- 
paring for war. 

Other peuple say it is necessary 
to be prepared. They say we must 
be strong enough to back up our 
decisions. 

Still other people are in favor of 
the draft but against UMT. These 
people want the U. S. to be strong. 
But they do not want to force young 
men in their teens to spend six 
months to a year in the armed forces. 
They say UMT will make us a war- 
like nation. 

Those who favor UMT point out 
that peace-loving nations like ‘Swe- 
den and Switzerland have plans like 
UMT. 
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Somerville in the Denver Post 


1948 Income Taxes 
Cut by Congress 


The dream of the 52,000,000 in- 
come taxpayers in the U. S. has 
come true. They won't have to pay 
our Government such a large slice 
of their incomes in 1948. 

Congress has voted to cut 1948 
income taxes by $4,773,600,000. This 
cut means that 7,400,000 former tax- 
payers wont have to pay any tax 
this year. All other taxpayers will 
pay smaller taxes. 

President Truman vetoed the tax 
bill. He said the U. S. could not af- 
ford to cut taxes when we need so 
much money to build up our de- 
fenses and to help other countries. 


VETO OVERRIDDEN 

Congress passed the bill over the 
President's veto. To pass a bill over 
a veto, two-thirds of the House and 
two-thirds of the Senate must vote 
in favor of it. 

Congressmen said taxes are too 
high for peace-time. They said tax 
payers need relief from such high 
taxes. They said they can raise taxes 
again next year if necessary. 

Congress passed tax cut bills twice 
last summer. President Truman 





vetoed both bills. Congress was not 
able to override the vetoes. 








* Fishing village of Perce, on Gaspe Peninsula, Province of Quebec. 


Canadian National Railways 


CANADA’‘S PROVINCES 


HE Dominion of Canada is the 

third largest country in the 

world. Only Russia and China 
are larger. Russia is first. China is 
second. 

The world’s third largest country 

is carved into 11 unequal pieces. 
Nine of these “pieces” are provinces. 
The other two are territories. See 
the map in last week’s issue of Junior 
Scholastic. 
* The provinces are like our states. 
The territories are regions that have 
not yet been organized into prov- 
inces because they have too few 
people. 

Most of our states are small in 
size, compared to Canada’s prov- 
inces. Three provinces — Quebéc, 
Ontario, British Columbia — are 
larger than Texas, our largest state. 
Quebec is more than twice the size 
of Texas, and is 270 times bigger 
than Prince Edward Island, Cana- 
da’s smallest province. 


THE MARITIMES 


The Maritimes are the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island. and New Brunswick. All 
three look out on the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Maritimes are Canada’s small- 
est and poorest provinces. The “3 
F's” — farms, fish, forests — are their 
greatest source of wealth. 

Farms. Soil in the Maritime Prov- 
inces is not naturally fertile. Much of 
the ground is rocky and lacks min- 
erals which produce rich crops. 

Maritimers are not discouraged by 
these problems. More of them have 
chosen, farming than any other oc- 
cupation. They grow apples. pota- 
toes, hay, oats, buckwheat. and other 
hardy crops. Maritime farmers raise 


two-fifths of Canada’s potato crop. 

Some Maritimers go in for another 
type of farming — fur, farming. Fox 
farms are scattered throughout 
Prince Edward Island. There are fur 
farms in the other provinces. 

Fish. Many Maritimers earn their 
living from the sea. Nearby waters 
abound in cod, lobster, mackerel, 
halibut, herring, haddock, salmon, 
smelts, sardines, and oysters. Only 
a small part of the catch is used in 
the provinces. Most of it is sold to 
other parts of Canada or to other 
countries. 

Forests. Much of the land of the 
Maritimes is covered with forests. 
The trees are maifily evergreens. The 
forests supply lumber, paper, and 
pulp. 

In the Maritimes there is wealth 
under the ground as well as above 
the ground. Coal, gold, salt, gypsum, 
barite, lead, zinc, antimony and other 
minerals are mined. Nova Scotia has 
the richest mineral deposits of the 
three provinces. 

The Maritimers are mainly of Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and Irish descent. A 
small number of French people live 
in the provinces. There is also a 
handful of Micmacs in the region. 
The Micmacs are Indians whose 
ancestors* inhabited the Maritimes 
long before the white man reached 
the New World. 


Land of Evangeline 


The French were the first to settle 
the Maritimes. They landed in 1604 
and founded the colony of Acadia. 
When England took over the prov- 
inces‘the French were driven out. 
The story of the French in Acadia is 


*® Meons word is defined on page 7. 


told by Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low in his famous poem, Evangeline. 

Here are a few more interesting 
facts about the Maritimes: 

Prince Edward Island is the only 
province that is an island. 

Halifax, Canada’s twelfth largest 
city, is Nova Scotia’s main port. 
Nova Scotia is Latin for New Scot- 
land. 

In Nova Scotia there is a rock on 
which the Norse explorer, Leif Erics- 
son, is said to have carved his name 
during his sojourn there, about the 
year 1000. 

When Canada became a Dominion 
on July 1, 1867, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick were two of the four 


provinces of the Dominion. The 
other two were Ontario and Quebec. 
QUEBEC 


Quebec is Canada’s largest prov- 
ince. Nearly a third of Canada’s 
people are Quebeckers, as the peo- 
ple of Quebec are called. 

Quebec is Canada’s Frerich prov- 
ince. Three out of four Quebeckers 
are of French descent. Their an- 
cestors were the 60,000 French set- 
tlers who inhabited Canada when 
England won Canada from France. 

The British did not act like con- 
querors when they took over Can- 
ada. They permitted the French 
Canadians to make their own civil 
laws, to speak their own language, 
and to worship in Roman Catholic 
churches. French Canadians still 
have these rights. Their children at- 
tend schools where French is spoken 
and where religious instruction is 
given. 

Quebeckers have special political 


rights Thev alwavs have R5 renre- 








sentatives in Parliament. In the rest 
of the provinces the number of rep- 
resentatives depends on the size of 
the population. . 

There is some bad feeling betwee 
Canadians of French descent and 
those of British descent. At Ottawa, 
the government for the whole do- 
minion is run mainly by British Ca- 
nadians. They have almost no con- 
trol over Quebec. 

British Canadians hold control 
over Quebec in some other ways. In 
Montreal, for example, British Ca- 
nadians run many business firms, fac- 
tories, and banks. French Quebeck- 
ers resent this. 

Quebec is one of Canada’s rich- 
est provinces. Quebeckers produce 
about one-third of Canada’s manu- 
factured goods. Factories are run by 
hydroelectric* power, which is 
abundant and cheap in the prov- 
ince. Quebec makes pulp and paper, 
textiles, and leather goods (particu- 
larly boots and shoes). 

Many people mistakenly think of 
Quebec as a farm province. Less 
than a fourth of its people are farm- 
ers. Only a small part of the prov- 
ince is farmland. Most farms lie 
along the St. Lawrence River and 
near the U. S. border. The main 
crops are tobacco, sugar beets, hay, 


clover, oats, buckwheat, barley, 
wheat, and fruits. 
Quebec farmers also produce 


maple sugar and dairy foods. One- 
third of Canada’s cheese and one- 
quarter of her butter come from 
Quebec. 

French farmers are called habi- 
tants. Most habitants add to their 
incomes by doing other work. Some 
are part-time fishermen and lumber- 
men. 


The Laurentian Shield 


The northern part of the province 
is useless for farming. It is part of 
the Laurentian Shield, a great pla- 
teau covering 65 per cent of Canada. 
The Shield stretches from the Mack- 
enzie River in the west and the Arc- 
tic Ocean in the north, around Hud- 
son Bay, to the St. Lawrence in the 
southeast. 

Most of the shield is frozen over 
seven months of the year. It is large- 
ly a waste of barren rock, dotted 
with lakes, swamps and forests. But 
under its bleak-looking Soil sleeps 





* Means words is defined on page 7. 


great wealth, now being awakened 
by the miner’s pick. 

Quebec’s mines yield gold, as- 
bestos, silver, chrome, copper, zinc, 
tungsten and many other minerals. 
The world’s largest aluminum plant 
is near Quebec city. Quebec’s min- 
eral wealth helps to make Canada a 
leader among the mineral-producing 
nations of the world. 

Canada is first in the world in the 
production of nickel, asbestos, plati- 
num, and radium. She ranks second 
for uranium, gold, and aluminum. 
And Canada is third in the produc- 
tion of copper, zinc, and lead. 

Canada also produces more news- 
print. than any other nation. Three 
out of every five pages of your town’s 
newspaper got their start in Can- 
ada’s forests. The U. S. is Canada’s 
best customer for newsprint and 
pulp. Canada is a leading producer 
of lumber and paper. 

Quebec contributes her share of 
forest products. About 300,000 
square miles of the province are cov- 
ered with trees. 


ONTARIO 


Cross the border from Quebec to 
Ontario, and you find yourself in 
another world. That is, an English- 
speaking world. 

More than half the people of On- 
tario are of British descent. There 
are some French-speaking Ontari- 
ans in the east, near Quebec: Immi- 
grants from Russia, The Nether- 
lands, Germany, Poland, and Italy 
have settled in Ontario’s cities. In 
parts of the province land is re- 
served for Indians. 

Ontario is an inland province but 


has a long coastline. It borders on 
the St. Lawrence River, four of the 
five Great Lakes, and Hudson Bay. 
Some people use a horn of plenty 
to symbolize* Ontario. The province 
has all kinds of wealth. There are 
rich farms, mines, and forests. On- 
tario’s factories produce a large part 
of the goods other Canadians need. 
Ontario also has the money to run 
the factories and to work the mines 
and forests. 
Ontario’s farms lie close to the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes. 
Ontario’s biggest cities — Ottawa, 
Toronto, London, Windsor, and 
Hamilton — are’ also in the south. 
These cities produce automobiles, 
paper and pulp, rubber goods, ma- 
chinery, electrical supplies, and tex- 
tiles. Ontario is the leading manu- 
facturing province in the Dominion. 
North of the farm and city region 
are Ontario’s forests. Above the for- 
est belt lies part of the Laurentian 
Shield. Fur trappers find this region 
of Ontario a rich hunting ground. 
Nickel, cobalt, gold, silver, and 
iron ore are mined in Ontario. 
Ontario is one of Canada’s oldest 
provinces. Many of its early settlers 
were Loyalists who fled the United 
States after the Revolutionary War. 


THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and AIl- 
berta make up Canada’s prairies, 
The three provinces produce enough 
wheat to make Canada the third 
largest wheat-grower in the world. 

In Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
the best farm lands are in thé south. 
The northeastern areas are part of 
the Laurentian Shield. 





National Film Board from Canadian Information Service 


Grain elevators in Saskatchewan, in the wheat belt of Canada. 
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Saskatchewan grows the most 
wheat. Three-fourths of its people 
earn their living by farming. 

Before World War II the prairie 
provinces grew little else besides 
wheat. This is why. Thousands of 
new settlers flocked to the prairies 
_ at the beginning of the century. They 
sowed miles of fields with wheat be- 
cause the land was flat and fertile. 
Canada did not have enough people 
to use all this wheat. And other 
countries would not buy all the sur- 
plus. Prairie farmers found they had 
to sell their wheat at very low prices. 
Many of ,them lost a great deal of 
money. Then, in the 1930s, a severe 
drought hit the prairies, and crops 
were ruined. Some farmers moved 
west to British Columbia: Others 
went east — to Quebec and Ontario. 

During World War II prairie 
farmers grew less wheat and more 
vegetables, fruits, and valuable 
crops like flax. They turned many 
. acres over to raising hogs, cattle, 
poultry, and sheep. 

Today these farmers are still rais- 
ing many products. They realize that 
they cannot depend upon one crop. 

When settlers first moved to the 
prairies, they stuck to farmmg. They 
paid little attention to natural re- 
sources. They did not know that 
great wealth lay under the ground. 
Only in recent years has the mineral 
wealth of the prairies been tapped. 

There are rich deposits of gold, sil- 
ver, copper, zinc, cadmium, seleni- 
um, coal, oil, and natural gas in the 
prairies. Nearly half the prairie lands 
are forests. And only the surface of 
this great wealth has been scratched. 

Alberta seems to be the prairie 
province with the most promising 
future. 

Three-fourths of Alberta is forest. 
Alberta’s inland lakes and rivers are 
alive with fish. The province has all 
kinds of animal farms supplying 
dairy products, meats, hides and 
furs. Nearly all of Canada’s oil comes 
from Alberta. Alberta also has na- 
tural gas, salt, talc, water power, 
tantalum, sands which can be used 
in making asphalt products, and 
enough coal to last 4,000 years if 
used at the present rate. 

Besides having these resources, 
Alberta is still a big wheat-grower. 
The province also attracts vacation- 
ists. It contains part of the Canadian 
Rockies and some of Canada’s larg- 
est national parks. 


Many people on the prairies are 
“New Canadians.” New Canadians 
are those who settled in Canada not 
too long ago. Immigrants from Scan- 
dinavia, Russia, Poland, Germany, 
The Netherlands, Italy, and other 
countries have found new homes in 
Canada just as they have in the 
U.S. “Old Canadians” are those who 
first settled Canada—the British 
and the French. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Canadians call British Columbia 
B.C. B.C. is the westernmost prov- 
ince. 

B.C. is rugged and mountainous. 
Almost the entire width of the Ca- 
nadian Rockies lies within the prov- 
ince. 

In the valleys of the province farm- 





Canadian Information Service 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police offi- 
cer on snowshoes in Yukon Territory. 


ers till the rich soil. They grow cere- 
als, hay, alfalfa, fruits, and vege- 
tables. Other farmers raise cattle, 
hogs, and poultry. 

There is plenty of work for Brit- 
ish Columbians along the coast. 
Some build and repair ships. Others 
are longshoremen*, for Vancouver 
is a port of call for ships flying many 
flags. Still others fish for their living. 
Salmon provide the biggest catch. 

B.C. also produces minerals. Lead, 
coal, gold, copper, zinc, and silver 
are mined. 

The province’s richest natural re- 
source is its forests. About three- 
fifths of B.C.’s income comes from 
forest products — among them lum- 


* Means words is defined on page 7. 





ber, pulp, paper, sawdust, and news- 
print. 

Most of the people of B.C. are of 
British descent. There also are peo- 
ple of other nationalities, including 
Asiatics. 

The Asiatics are Chinese and Japa- 
nese. They first came to B.C. to work 
in the mines and forests, on the rail- 
roads, and as fhermen. Chinese and 
Japanese no longer are allowed into 
the country to settle. Those who live 
in Canada do not have the vote, un- 
less they are war veterans. 

Members of a religious sect from 
Russia came to Canada a long time 
ago. They are the Doukhobors. The 
Doukhobors refuse to obey laws 
which their religion disapproves. 
They have had many disagreements 
with the Canadian government. 

In the last few years, B.C.’s popu- 
lation has grown more than that of 
any other province. 


THE TERRITORIES 


About one-third of Canada is 
taken up by the Northwest Terri- 
tories and the Yukon. For the most 
part the territories are cold and 
bleak, heavily forested, rich in min- 
erals, and poor in people. 

The first white men to go to the 
territories were fur trappers and 
traders. 

White men rushed north only 
when they believed that riches were 
in store for them. When gold was 
discovered in the Yukon in 1896 
thousands went there. Most of them 
returned, disappointed, to warmer 
climates. 

There are Indians and Eskimos in 
the territories. The Indians live on 
reservations. 

More and more white men moved 
north to the territories during World 
War II. They went to pump the oil 
and mine the pitchblende, lead. 
copper, and tungsten which Canada 
and her allies needed. Near Great 
Bear Lake the soil is rich in pitch- 
blende. the mineral from which we 
get radium and uranium. Uranium 
is the raw material used in making 
atomic bombs. 

During the war, the U. S. built 
the Alcan, now called the Alaska. 
Highway joining Canada and Alas- 
ka bv road. The Canadian govern- 
ment hones that the road will lure 
new settlets to the northwest. The 
Alaska Highway is now open for 
tourist travel. 

















CORRECTLY 
SPEAKING 


Don’t be an inventor when you're 
trying to pronounce a word. Don't 
add letters and syllables that aren't 
really there. You're just making work 
for yourself. 

Study the list of words below. 
Yow many of these mistakes do you 

“te? With a little effort you can 
stop making them. 


Never Say Say 
atheletics athletics 
(3 syllables, one e) 
tickelish ticklish 
(2 syllables, no e) 
umberella umbrella 
(3 syllables, one e) 
drownded drowned 
(1 syllable, no middle d) 
drawring drawing 
(only 1 r) 
lawr law 
(no r) 
innercent innocent . 
(no r) 
potaters potatoes 
(no 1) 
sawr saw 
‘ {no r) 
winder window 
(no r) 
attackted attacked 
(no t) 
onct once 
(no t) 





How Words Change 


neighbor (NAY-ber). A neighbor 
is a person who lives near another 
person. 

Our word neighbor comes from 
two Anglo-Saxon words, neah and 
gebur. Neah meant “nigh” or “near.” 
Gebur meant “dweller” or “farmer.” 
The Anglo-Saxons combined these 
two words into neahgebur, meaning 
“a nearby farmer.” 

As time went by, neahgebur 
changed first to neighebour and then 
to our word neighbor. 


Today neighbor has a_ broad 


meaning. It refers to people who 
live near one another, whether they 
live in houses, apartments, or farms. 

Neighbor often means a person 
who is on friendly terms with an- 
other person. When we say that 
people act like neighbors, we mean 
they act in a friendly, helpful man- 
ner. 

Even nations are called “neigh- 
bors” today. We speak of our neigh- 
bors in Latin America or our neigh- 
bor, Canada. This is a big change 
for a word which meant only “near- 
by farmer.” 
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Words starred in this issue are defined here. 


ancestors (AN-sess-terz. Pronounce the 
a as in sat.) Persons from whom one is 
descended. Your grandparents are your 
ancestors. You are their descendant. 
Ancestor is from the Latin antecessor, 
meaning “one who goes before.” The 
adjective formed from the noun ancestor 
is ancestral (an-SESS-trl). 

hydroelectric ‘(high - dro - e - LECK - 
trick). Pertaining to electricity pro- 
duced by water power. 

longshoremen (LONG-shore-men). 
Men who work about the wharves of a 
seaport, loading and unloading ships. 
Longshoremen is “short” for alongshore- 
men —i.e., men who work along the 
shore. 

symbolize (SIMM-bull-ize). Repre- 
sent by a symbol or symbols. From the 
Greek symbolon, meaning “a sign by 
which one knows a thing.” 

Note: Some of the words defined in 
this column each week caf be used in 
more than one way and have more than 
one meaning. We give the definition of 
the word as it is used in the magazine. 
Consult your dictionary for other uses 
and definitions. 


NAMES AND PLACES 


The accented syllable is capitalized. 


Alberta (al-BERT-uh). 

Laurentian (law-RENN-shan. Pro- 
nounce the a in shan as in sat.) 

Manitoba (man-i-TOE-buh. Pro- 
nounce the i as in sit.) 

New Brunswick (BRUHNZ-wick). 

Nova Scotia (NO-vuh SKO-shuh). 

Ontario (on-TARE-i-o. Pronounce i 
as in sit.) 

Quebee (kwee-BECK). 

Saskatchewan (sass-CATCH-e-won. 
Pronounce the o as in not.) 


Here is the junior division prize-winning 
essay in the Life with Father cqntest. The con- 
test was sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 
and Warner Brothers. The prize was awarded 
for the best essay comparing life in America 
as shown in the film Life with Father with life 
in America today. 

The winning essay was written by Mary E. 
Cosgriff, grade 9, St. Agnes Academic, Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. Other prize winners are listed 
on page 13. 


Life with Father 


A good movie is one which not only 
entertains, but gives the audience some- 
thing to think about. Such a movie is 
Life with Father. It recalls the way of 
life in the 1880s and <ets_one to won- 
dering whether those really were “the 
good old days.” 

The picture portrays family life in 
those days. Father is the dominant char- 
acter; Mother, the sweet, patient home- 
maker; and four boys of varying ages 
complete the family circle. The Days 
lived in a comfortable brownstone 
house which was then the “last word” 
in style and furnishings, but would give 
today’s homemaker a feeling of being 
lost in an antique shop. The houses of 
today are much less cluttered. Even 
the lovely rubber plant, once consid- 
ered a “must” in every parlor, has be- 
come obsolete. 

When we consider life as it was lived 
by the Day family, and as it might be 
lived by them today, it seems there are 
more changes for Mrs. Day than for 
Father. In those days, as now, Father 
was the breadwinner. His clothes were 
conservative but more severe than to- 
day. Mother gave her husband and chil- 
dren her whole attention. Today, the 
average Mother not only gives her fam- 
ily her attention, but is expected to take 
an active interest in projects in her com- 
munity as well. 

The department stores of the 1880s 
were a woman’s delight, because leisure- 
ly shopping was encouraged, and thor- 
oughly enjoyed. The busy little money 
boxes that sped along wires just over- 
head gave evidence that not many peo- 
ple in those days indulged in the new 
charge accounts which gave Mr. Day 
so much trouble. 

Women’s clothes have undergone a 
great change since 1880. Floor length, 
bustled, lavish dresses have given way 
to smarter, simpler gowns. Bonnets of 
various sizes and shapes were an im- 
portant part of -every woman’s ward- 
robe. - 

The changes in our mode of living, 
in the short space of time since the 
1800s, are like a fairy tale. Radios, mo- 
tion pictures, automobiles, airplanes 

(Continued on page 13) 
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" Recently, three greatest Soviet composers were publicly disgraced because officials didn’t like their music. 


Strait Jackets on Thought 


ECENTLY, a beautiful picture of life in the Soviet 
R Union appeared in our daily papers. It showed a 

famous writer, Konstantin Simonov, and his wife 
in their new and modern apartment. The apartment 
seemed to have every comfort. 

Is this picture true? Of course! Writers, journalists, 
playwrights, and composers are the pampered darlings 
of the Soviet Union. They sell the Communist idea. They 
do the advertising for Stalin and the other Communist 
leaders. They are members of a special privileged class. 
As long as they always say how wonderful Russia is, as 
long as they never write a word criticizing the govern- 
ment, they are safe and comfortable! 


All literature and art must glorify the Communist 


state. If it does not do this, the writer or composer loses 
his job. None of his works is published or played. Some- 
times he is sent to a forced-labor camp. 


Thinking to Order 


Let us see how this works. One of the world’s greatest 
film directors was the late Sergei Eisenstein, a Russian. 
Many of his films were outright propaganda for com- 
munism. But they were respected by film experts all 
over the world for their excellent technique. 

Eisenstein planned three films on the life of Ivan the 
Terrible. The first was praised by the Soviet govern- 
ment as a great historical film. While he was filming the 
second, two years ago, Eisenstein was ordered to stop 
work on the film. The government accused him of failing 
to glorify Russian history! The fact that the film was 
true to history did not satisfy the Communists. He was 
told that he should change it to make it fit the Com- 
munist party’s version of Russian history. To save his 
skin, Eisenstein publicly confessed that he had made 
an error, apologized, and promised to behave himself. 
Even so, his working days were over. He could not be 
trusted to do what was wanted by the Soviet leadership. 


In 1936, a great Russian composer, Dmitri Shostako- 
vich, honored by the whole world, wrote an opera. 
Stalin didn’t like it. So the critics — who say what they 
are told—found in his music melodies that praised 
capitalism! How can music do this? We don’t know, but 
the Communists think they do! 

Anyhow, poor Shostakovich was in disgrace. It took 
some time for him to be restored to favor. 

A few weeks ago, Shostakovich was in disgrace again, 
along with Prokofiev (“Peter and the Wolf”), Khacha- 
turian (“Sabre Dance”) and four other Soviet com- 
posers. They were accused of writing music that “smells 
strangely of the spirit of modern bourgeois music of 
Europe and America.” It is hard to tell what the Rus- 
sians mean by this artistic double talk. However, the 
disgraced composers publicly apologized. 


=. 


SHOSTAKOVICH MAY BE A 
GENIUS. BUT I DON'T CARE 
“ FOR-THE OPERA. . 


























Dmitri Shostakovich is one of world’s five greatest 
living composers. In 1936 his opera Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk was blasted by the Soviet press and banned. 











But —believe it or not — the same day that the com- 
posers were disgraced in Moscow, the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington issued its latest Information Bulletin. 
This bulletin carried an article hailing Khachaturian 
for the “exceptionally strong appeal” of his composi- 
tions. Obviously, the Soviet Information Bulletin had 
gone to press before the orders of the Moscow party 
line had been changed! 

One playwright, hoping to make himself safe, in- 
cluded in his play almost every accomplishment of the 
Soviets. He glorified steel production and dams, state 
and collective farms, almost everything — almost. When 
the play was finished, the criticism was, “You forgot to 
mention the collective store!” 

The Communists really believe they can make people 
think to order. No person may utter a thought that does 
not agree with the party line. 

Artists and professional people are — or should be — 
creative. The quality that makes them really great is the 
power of thinking new thoughts, doing something that 
no one ever thought of before* But it is forbidden by 
Soviet law to express a thought that does not follow the 
Communist party line. 

Another recent victim of this strait jacket on thought 
is Eugen S. Varga, who was head of the Soviet govern- 
ment’s economic institute. But Varga is a trained econ- 
omist. He really thinks. So this expert wrote a book. He 
wrote that the “capitalists” did not get rich from the 
war. Then he dared to say that there was no sign of the 
“capitalist” countries having a depression or going to 
pieces within the next ten years. 

This was too much. The last report of Varga is that 
he is in disgrace and has lost his job. 


Freedom Without Liberty 


One of the world’s great scientists is Peter Kapitza, 
who was born in Russia. Kapitza lived and worked in 
England. Some years ago he was invited to visit Russia. 
When he tried to leave after his visit, he was arrested. 
It is reported that he is working on an atomic bomb — 
a prisoner of the Soviets. 

Communists will tell you that the new Russian con- 
stitution is an excellent one. They point to the civil 





IS YOUR OPERA “LADY MACBETH OF 
MZENSK" BANNED IN RUSSIA ? 
, — 
















IT 1S NOT BANNED, IT 
1S SIMPLY NOT PLAYED. 











At ‘47 International Music Festival in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, Russia was represented by Shostakovich, her 
greatest composer. Here he was queried by reporters. 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 





rights that it promises— freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly, of street processions. The Communists call 
these pledges freedom, but if anyone took them seri- 
ously he would not last long. These civil rights may be 
used only to “strengthen the Communist system.” They 
were not granted to give the people liberty. 

In a real democracy, freedom means liberty to criti- 
cize and oppose, as well as to support. Our government 
was set up to guarantee these liberties to us and it 
actually tries to make good on that guarantee. Most of 
us believe that it does so to an extent never before 
equalled in the whole world. And we also believe that 
any form of censorship of creative ability or of criticism 
is dangerous. A democracy cannot flourish without 
criticism. 
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A skit of Karandash, the most popular circus clown in 
Russia, was recently banned because it had a slight 
reference to war-time lend-lease from United States. 
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I DONT CARE IF THE SCRIPT IS TRUTHFUL. 
PRODUCTION MUST STOP IMMEDIATELY! _, 
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Russian films are made by State, used for propaganda. 
Two years ago Eisenstein, Russia’s greatest director, 
was forced by Reds to stop work on historical film. 
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BIB AND TUCK MEET 


CALVIN HIDER 


? OOT MON!” Tuck exclaimed as 
he caught sight of a boy wear- 
ing a plaid skirt and knee- 

length socks. “There’s a Scottish boy 

wearing his national costume —the 
kilt!” 

Bib and Tuck ducked through the 
crowded room. This was intermission 
at the New York Herald Tribune Forum 
for High Schools. 

“We're Bib and Tuck Tucker,” Bib 
said breathlessly to the freckled, sandy- 
haired boy. “We've come to New York 
City to report on the Forum for our 
school newspaper.” ' 

“Tm Calvin Hider from Edinburgh 
[ED-in-boro], Scotland.” The boy held 
out his hand. 

“Edinburgh is the capital of Scot- 
land, isn’t it?” Tuck spoke up. 

Calvin nodded. “The Highland name 


for Edinburgh is Auld Reekie, meaning 
Old Smoky.” 


HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS 


“Tell us about the Highlands and the 
Lowlands,” Bib said eagerly. 

“The Highlands are in the north of 
Scotland. They are a wild and barren 
region of mountains and lochs —or 
lakes, as you say. The colorful customs 
of clans, such as wearing kilts and play- 
ing bagpipes, come from the Highlands. 
In the Lowlands, the south of Scotland, 
are the farms, industries, and the big 
cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow.” 

“How often do you wear kilts?” Tuck 
wanted to know. 

“Quite frequently,” Calvin said. “We 
wear them to church, to dances, to 
weddings, and on holidays. And most 
high school boys take officer’s cadet 
training in school and wear kilts as uni- 
forms.” 


TARTANS 


“Is the kilt you are wearing made of a 
special family plaid?” Bib asked. 

“Yes. In Highlands each family group 
or community, called a clan, has its 
particular pJaid. Plaids are called tar- 
tans. We usually wear the tartan of our 
father’s clan. But we can also wear tar- 
tans of our mother’s clan and of our 
grandmothers’ clans.” 

“Does that mean that you have four 
kilts in different tartans?” Bib asked. 

“I have only three,” Calvin answered, 
“because my father is English. So I 
wear the tartan of my mother and of 
her mother and of my cadet unit in 


school. Scots who don’t 
have their own tartans 
often wear the Royal Stu- 
art tartan of the former 
Stuart kings of Scotland.” 

“Do you have the 
whole outfit on now?” 
Bib questioned. 

“This is my school 
jacket,” Calvin said, “but 
we often wear tweed 
jackets with our kilts. 
When we go to a big af- 
fair we put on a short 
black or wine colored 
jacket with silver but- 
tons. We wear a stiff 
white shirt, and black 
shoes with silver buckles. 

“For hats we usually 
wear tam-o-shanters or 
Glengarry bonnets. A 
tam-o’-shanter is a round 
hat with a pompom on 
top. We call the pompom 
a tourie. A Glengarry 
bonnet is something like 
a beret. But it is fuller in 
front. It is decorated with 
a pin and a long, pointed 
feather or feathers.” 

“And don’t Highland- 
ers have a knife stuck in 
their stockings?” Tuck put in. 

“Yes, the knife is called a skean dhu 
[black knife].” 

“Why do you wear the pouch with 
the tassels?” Tuck inquired. 

“The pouch is called a sporran. 
There are no pockets in kilts. So the 
sporran is used as a pocket.” 

“What is the scarf around your 
neck?” Bib asked. 

“It is part of the costume. On it is a 
special pattern of the clan.” 


SCOTTISH GIRLS 


“I'd want to wear the kilt and play 
bagpipes every day if I lived in Scot- 
land,” Bib declared. 

“Girls don’t wear kilts —or play bag- 
pipes,” Calvin grinned. “Girls just wear 
regular dresses. On important days they 
also wear a shoulder plaid. This is a 
kind of tartan scarf. It starts at the 
right side of the waist, comes over the 
chest and back, and is fastened at the 
left shoulder with a brooch. A brooch 
is a pin. The ends of the shoulder plaid 
hang down your left side, in front. Men 
sometimes wear shoulder plaids, too. 
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“Between 1748 and 
1782,” Calvin added, “the 
kilt was outlawed by the 
English because it stirred 
up the spirit of Scottish 
independence. In this 
period Bonnie Prince 
Charlie led the last im- 
portant attempt of the 
Scots to free themselves 
from England.” 

“Scotland and England 
are good friends now, 
aren't they?” Bib asked. 

“Right. King George 
VI spends part of his 
time in Scotland each 
year. Scotland keeps its 
own laws. And it sends 
representatives to the 
British Parliament in 
London.” 

“Is Scotland smaller 
than England?” Tuck 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, but” —Cal- 
vin had a twinkle in his 
eye — “Scots say that if 
Scotland were flattened 
out it would be as large 
as England!” 

Tuck grinned and fired 
another question. “Do 
you play the bagpipes?” 

“I can’t play them, but my brother 
can,” Calvin replied. “And we have 
bagpipe bands at school. We also have 
a great deal of sports— particularly 
rugby — at school.” 

“Does rugby have anything to do with 
rugs?” Bib asked jokingly. 

“A typical girl's remark!” Tuck 
scoffed. 

“Rugby is like American football. It’s 
the favorite sport in the part of Scot- 
land around Edinburgh. My school 
team will probably be champ for all of 
Scotland this year.” 

Bib bet that Calvin was on this win- 
ning team. She was right. 

“I started college when I was five,” 
Calvin told them. 

Tuck grinned. “April Fool’s day is 
past!” 

“In Scotland ‘college’ is often the 
name for a regular school,” Calvin ex- 
plained. “I go to George Watson’s Boys’ 
College.” 

“Is that a public school?” Bib asked. 

“Yes,” said Calvin. “But in Britain 
we pay to go to public schools. What 











we call free schools are like-your public 
schools.” 

“Don't girls and boys go to,the same 
schools?” Tuck asked. 

“They do in most Scottish schools. 
But some of the private schools are not 
co-ed.” 

“Do you have school clubs?” Bib 
asked. ; 

“Lots of them,” said Calvin, “and I 
became a member of every one in the 
school when I went to senior high. I’m 
also leader of the scout groups in our 
school. 

“High school girls,” Calvin remarked, 
“don’t wear make-up, or have fancy 
hair do’s, or dress in any astonishing 
ways in Scotland. Girls are serious and 
stay at home.” 

Bib wrinkled her nose. “Don’t boys 
and girls have parties?” 

“We have one or two school dances. 
But it’s hard to get dates in Scotland 
at a boys’ school. We can’t invite a girl 
unless she is the sister of a boy friend. 
Sometimes we have to take our own 
sisters to the dances!” 

“A good idea,” Bib spoke up at the 
same moment that Tuck exclaimed, 
“Poor guys!” 

“Food rationing also makes it hard 
to have parties,” Calvin remarked. 

“Each person gets one egg every 


two weeks or every month. We get only 
erlough meat for about ofie meal a 
week,” 

“Then what do you eat?” Bib asked. 

“We have the same old bread and 
potatoes — with some vegetables — over 
and over for dinner. For breakfast we 
have bread and margarine, jam and 
tea. We have dinner at noon, tea at 
about 4 o'clock, and ‘high tea’ in place 
of supper. : 

“Before rationing we had tea, cookies, 
and cold meats for high tea. Now we 
have tea and bread and potatoes.” 

“Are your houses like ours?” Tuck 
asked. 

“No. Fogs make it too damp in Scot- 
land for wooden houses. So most of our 
houses are stone or brick. 

“Have you ever been in a big fog?” 
Calvin asked. “If you tried to walk 
around in a big Scottish fog you'd get 
lost. You must wait until it lifts. 

“And very few houses in Scotland 
have furnaces,” he said. 

“How do you keep warm in the win- 
ter?” Bib asked. 

“By a wood or coal fire in each room,” 
Calvin said. “That means that we burn 
up on the side near the fire and freeze 
on the other side. I do my home work 
bundled up in out-of-door clothes.” 

“In Britain do people drive cars on 
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the left side of the street instead of the 
right?” Tuck asked. 

“Yes,” Calvin said, “but we have 
fewer cars and buses than von have in 
America. We walk a great deal. Do you 
otten walk six milesr 1 think nothing 
about walking that far coming home 
from a dance.” 

“Do you travel in other countries?” 
Tuck inquired. 

Calvin shook his head. “In the first 
place we can’t go from one country of 
Europe to another as easily as you go 
from state to state. We must first get 
permission from our own government 
and then from the government of the 
country where we wish to go.” 

“That sounds complicated!” Bib said. 

“And nowadays people in Europe 
aren’t allowed to leave their own coun- 
tries except on important business. If 
we do leave we are allowed to take very 
little money with us. We foreign stu- 
dents could come to America because 
the Herald Tribune and the Pan Amer- 
ican Airlines paid for our trips.” 

The chairman of the Forum was call- 
ing it back to order. “Golly,” said Tuck, 
“thanks for the interview, Calvin.” 

“Not at all,” grinned Calvin, shaking 
hands with Bib and Tuck. “Come to 
Edinburgh and I'll take you to a regu- 
lar bagpipe concert!” —Gay Heap 





An average player says: “I began playing with 


| MORE AND 





MORE PLAYERS 


ARE USING NYLON STRINGS 


Nylon is the only string with such a 
combination of proved advantages 


If you already play with nylon 
racket strings, you know why 
more and more players switch to 
nylon every year. For moder- 
ately priced nylon strings have 
the long-lasting resiliency that 
helps you deliver crisp, clean 
strokes. They resist fraying and 
moisture, and their. durability 


encourages long-term playing. 
Amateurs and professionals alike 
agree that, for new rackets or 
re-stringing jobs, a change to 
nylon is a change for the better. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Depart- 
ment, Room 494, Arlington, New 
Jersey. 
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nylon strings two summers ago. I’ve never 


played with a tennis string before that had both 
the zip and long life that nylon has. It’s just 
right for my game—takes a pounding, but it’s 


always dependable... never even frays. I’m sold 


on nylon!” 


Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,” Monday Nights, NBC—Coast to Coast 


DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Large Turnover 
Henry: “I just lost a fortune!” 
Kathy: “How?” 
Henry: “Well, last night I felt like a 


million. Now I feel like two cents.” 
Minetta"*Conover, P.S. 90, Richmond Hill, N. ¥. 


Any Port in a Storm 
Captain: “All hands on deck! The 
ship is leaking!” 
Sleepy Sailor: “Just put a pan under 
the leak and go back to bed.” 


Rosemarie Moore, Woodbine (N. J.) Public School 


Gymnastics 


Jane: “Can you stand on your head?” 
Betty: “No, it’s too high.” 


Kathleen Fischer, Trumbull School, Chicago, Il. 





seco SHINOLA 


SUMMER or WINTER, theré’s r 
Shinola product for every type on 
color shoe. Shinola White for white 
shoes—Shinola Paste, Liquid, ri 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox Blood, 
and Tan for your colored shoes. 
They're easy to apply and econom- 
ical to buy. You'll find it pays to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 





MAKE selective, distance-getting CRYSTAL 
RADIOS. Also One-tube Radios. Complete in- 
structions and Crystal 25c. 


Radio Leader, LaVerne 5, California 











The Jackie of Spades 


UST about a year ago, a lot of ten- 

nis fans threatened to boff me with 
the fat ends of their rackets if I per- 
sisted in calling Jack Kramer “the 
greatest player in the world.” 

Maybe Jackie is the greatest amateur 
player, they said, but he isn’t the great- 
est of all players. That honor, they in- 
sisted, belongs to Bobby Riggs, king 
of the pros. 

Since the twain (amateur and pros) 
never meet in tennis, there was no way 
of settling the argument. But I refused 
to budge from the net. Kramer, I said, 
could lick Riggs — if they ever met. 

It's a pleasure to report that I was 
right. Since Kramer turned pro last De- 
cember, he has licked Riggs 41] times 
and lost to him 17 times. If that doesn’t 
prove Jackie is the better player, I'll 
eat every statue in the Hall of Fame. 

Jack Harris, the promoter of the Kra- 
mer-Riggs matches, wrote me a long 
letter recently in which he said: “Kra- 
mer is having a sensational run, having 
beaten Riggs 28 out of the past 31 
matches. He is playing a brand of ten- 
nis which beats anything I have seen 
in the past 30 years. 

“Riggs, who probably is the greatest 
retriever of all time, just isn’t able to 
get to the ball.” 

The two players are now in the fourth 
month of a five-month tour that will 
take them through more than 70 cities. 
They teed off with a bang in Madison 
Square Garden on December 26th. 

New York that day suffered the worst 
blizzard in its history. Exactly 25.8 
inches of snow blanketed the city, chok- 
ing off nearly all the subway, bus, train, 
and highway systems. Yet every single 





Jack Kramer 


ticket was sold! How 15,114 people 
managed to mush their way to the Gar- 
den remains a bigger mystery than 
Greta Garbo. 

The gate receipts — $55,730.50 (I 
counted it myself) — created a new 
record for tennis. (Old record, $49,000, 
set by Vines and Perry in 1937.) All of 
which proves there’s no business like 
snow business. 

Besides Kramer and Riggs, the ten- 
nis troupe includes Dinny Pails and 
Pancho Segura, who play the prelimi- 
nary match, and six other people (sec- 
retaries, drivers, etc.). They gypsy 
from city to city in two suburban se- 
dans. A truck carries the equipment. 

This includes a huge green canvas 
court, 130 by 70 feet, which is stretched 
on the floor by means of block and 
tackle. The canvas court comes in two 
pieces, weighs 2,000 pounds, and cost 
about $2,000. 

After touring the U. S., promoter Jack 
Harris expects to take his racketeers on 
a tour of nearly every country in the 
world, including South America, Eu- 
rope, South Africa, India, Australia, 
Java, Japan, Egypt, and Hawaii. 

The pay? Great! Kramer will make 
about $120,000; Riggs, $70,000; Pails 
and Segura, each about $30.000. And 
I had to take up sports writing, yet! 

—HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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KEEP Yace FIT 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 

to experts. Latest offi- 

cial rules of the game. 

Clip the coupon now. 

Send for your FREE 

copy today! 





CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 


Duniop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 

500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 

Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 
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‘Life with Father’ 
Essay Winners 


Prize winners of the “Life with 
Father” essay contest are here an- 
nounced by Warner Bros., producers 
of the film, and Scholastic Magazines, 
co-sponsors of the contest. The first- 
prize essay by Mary E. Cosgriff ap- 
pears in Junior Writers on page 7. 


First Prize— $50 
Mary E. Cosgriff, 9th Grade, St. 
Agnes Academic School, Rockville 
Centre, L. L, N. Y. 


Second Prize — $40 
Elizabeth McArthur, 9th Grade, 
Columbia H. S., Columbia, S. C. 


Third Prize — $30 
Ruth Briess, 9th Grade, John Bur- 
roughs Jr. H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fourth Prize — $20 
Elizabeth Byrne, 9th Grade, St. 
Agnes Academic School, Rockville Cen- 
tre, L. L, N. Y. 


Fifth Prize — $10 
Jackie Woodward, 9th Grade, Elea- 
nor Jay Toll H. S., Glendale, Calif. 


Honorable Mention Awards — $4 each 

Jeanne Crossan, 8th Grade, Pied- 
mont Jr. H. S., Piedmont, Calif.; Anne 
Fulton, 9th Grade, Columbia H. S., 
Columbia, S. C.; Forrest Merrill, 9th 
Grade, Eleanor Jay Toll H. S., Glendale, 
Calif.; Franklin Thomas, 9th Grade, 
Eleanor Jay Toll H. S., Glendale, Calif.; 
Jean Keller, 9th Grade, Eleanor Jay 
Toll H. S., Glendale, Calif.; Janet Dun- 
ham, 9th Grade, Eleanor Jay Toll H. S., 
Glendale, Calif.; Ann Daywalt, 9th 
Grade, Eleanor Jay Toll H. S., Glendale, 
Calif.; John Barabino, 9th Grade, 
Eleanor Jay Toll H. S., Glendale, Calif.; 
Don Norman, 9th Grade, Eleanor Jay 
Toll H. S., Glendale, Calif.; James S. 
Foster, 9th Grade, Eleanor Jay Toll H. 
S., Glendale, Calif.; Marylou Ellen, 6th 
Grade, Public School 33, Queens Vil- 
lage, L.L, N.Y.; Robert E. Williams, 8th 
Grade, Warsaw Jr. H. S., Warsaw, Ind.; 
Betty Lee Troutman 7th Grade, Rose- 
dale Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Kan.; 
Kathleen McMillen, 8th Grade, Cald- 
well School, Chicago, Ill.; Joyce Vasoli, 
8th Grade, Caldwell School, Chicago, 
Ill.; Joy Ensor, 8th Grade, Roland Park 
Jr. H. S., Baltimore, Md.; Carolyn 
Evans, 8th Grade, Hand Jr. H. S., 
Columbia, S. C.; Mary "ee Gannon, 9th 
Grade, St. Agnes Academic School, 
Rockville Centre, L.I., N.Y.; Judy 
Holmes, 6th Grade, Public School 33, 
Queens Village, L.I., N.Y.; Arlene Ruth 
Schaefer, 6th Grade, Public School 33, 


- 


Queens Village L.L, N.Y.; Barbara 
Wanttaja, 9th Grade, Durfee Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, Mich.; Janice 
Elaine Mason, 8th Grade, Louisville 
Public School, Louisville, Neb.; Tat 
Boehland, 8th Grade, Roosevelt Jr. 
H. S., Rockford, Ill.; Shirley Hermanson, 
8th Grade, Louisviile Public School, 
Louisville, Neb.; Barbara Alys Cooper, 
9th Grade, Isaac E. Young H. S., New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Mary Elizabeth John- 
son, 8th Grade, Ethan Allen School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a * 
Junior Writers 
(Continued from page 7) 
have become a permanent part of our 
daily lives. The horse-drawn trolley cars 
of those days are no longer seen. “Ele- 
vateds” have given way to underground 
subways. If Father Day were to walk 
down a city street today, he would be- 

lieve he had entered a new world. 

But the family life and affections that 
bound the Day family together are 
very much the same today. 








Dear Teacher: 


Read these suqqestions on VACATION 
qeoqraphy from Rock Island Lines 


GO SOUTH to Texas or other “friendly 





hospitality” states 
With 8,000 miles of right-of-way through 14 = a 
states — and efficient connections to vacationlands 
in the other 34 — Rock Island is your first choice Ultra-Modern Rockets 


for this year’s trip! 


Beautiful new reclining-seat Coaches in Rock 
Island’s sleek, Diesel-powered Rockegs offer travel 
luxury at rock-bottom cost. Meals in the swanky 
Diners are deliciously prepared and reasonably 
priced, while friendly refreshment awaits you in 
the Lounge Cars. A full range of sleeping accom- 
modations is provided by the newest lightweight 


Sleeping Cars. 


Start making your travel plans now —on the 
road of planned progress. Write for fascinating 


illustrated folder: “A Map that Talks.” 


Ask your nearest Rock Island Passenger Representativeffor 
reservations, tickets and information—or write: 






A. D. MARTIN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


TWIN STAR ROCK 
ET 
Ho&ston-St, Paul-Minneapolis 
GOLDEN stare 
Chicago-Los Angeles 
CORN BELT RO 
Chicago-Omaha — 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
ROCK 

hicago-Den ver-Colorado Doings 
DES MOINES ROCKET 
Chicago-Des Moines 
CHOCTAW ROCK 
Memphis-Amarilhe 
TEXAS ROCKET 


Kansas City-Ok] . 
Ft. Worth-Dalla 7 City 


PEORIA ROCKET 
bicago-Peoria 

ZEPHYR ROCKET 

Minneapolis-Sz. Paul-St. Louis 














Rock Island Lines 


The Road of Planned Progress 








Is It Possible? 


Drill Sergeant: “Com-pa-nee, atten- 
tion! Com-pa-nee, lift your left leg and 
hold it straight in front of you!” 

By mistake a rookie held up his right 
leg so that it was next to his neighbor’s 
left leg. Sergeant: “All right, who’s the 
wise guy over there holding up both 
legs?” 

Bobby Chiey Hartsell H. 8., Concord, N. H. 


Between Classes 


First student: “Hey, who do. you 
think you're pushing?” 
Second student: “I don’t know. 


What's your name? 
Dorothy Lee Bailey. Watson, H. 8., Covington, Va. 


Long Enough 


At a Yale graduation, one of the 
graduates was giving a speech on each 
of the letters, Y-A-L-E, taking about 
half an hour for each letter. Later he 
asked a friend: “Did you like my 
speech?” 

“Sure,” answered the friend, “I liked 
your speech fine. But am I glad that 
you were not being graduated from 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 


Sande Reisner 


Riverdale (N. ¥.) Country School for Girls 


It Says in the Book 


Young husband: “It seems to me, 
dear, that these pancakes are a little 
heavy.” 

Young wife: “But the cookbook says 
they are light and fluffy.” 


Frances Varey, Hallock (Minn.) School 


Why Not? 


Son: “Daddy, may I marry grand- 
mother?” 

Father: “Of course, not, 
can’t marry my mother.” 

Son: “Well, Daddy, why not? You 


married mine, didn’t you?” 
Rose D’ Wright, Greusel School, Detroit, Mich. 


son. You 


Same Difference 


Julia: “Have you ever had your ears 
pierced?” 
Connie: 


bored.” 


“No, but I’ve had them 


Euladeen Nash, Sparks (Nev.) Jr. H. 8. 


Joke of the Week 


“It is the law of gravity that keeps 
us on this earth,” the teacher explained. 
“But, please, Teacher,” inquired one 
small child, “how did we stick on be- 


fore the law was passed?” 
Jotfre Whisenton, Pascagoula (Miss.) H. & 


Realistic 


Gus: “What's the best thing to do 
when you lose control of a bicycle 
you're riding?” 

Russ: “Bump into something cheap.” 

Phyllis Pascale. Church St. School, Hamden, Conn 


All Four-footed 


“Some plants,” said the teacher, “use 
the prefix ‘dog.’ For example, dogwood. 
Now, cam anyone name another plant 
prefixed by dog?” 


“I can,” said a pupil, “collie-flower.” 
Virginia Morton, St. Paul's Lutheran School. Omaha, Neb. 


Always Grateful 


Uncle (giving his nephew a quarter) : 
“Now be careful with that money. Re- 
member that a fool and his money are 
soon parted.” 

Nephew: “Yes, Uncle, but just the 


same I want to thank you.” 
Michael Tarapocki, Insispee, Alberta, Canada 





Solution to Last Week’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-pot; 4-ow; 6-atom; 8-R.1.; 9-it; 
10-on; 12-end; 14-la; 15-no; 16-nor; 18-watt; 20- 
rite; 2l-air; 22-up; 23-go; 25-lea; 27-be; 28-I’m; 
29-an; 30-gone; 32-Lt.; 33-f 


-fan. 

DOWN: 1-pail; 2-Ottawa; 3-to; 4-ore; 5-Win- 
nipeg; 7-Montreal; 1ll-not; 13-dot; 17-Regina; 
19-ail; 20-rub; 24-omen; 26-ant; 31-of. 


‘Hlowre you doing? 


Susan Russell and her mother have 
invited Bob to go to the movies with 
them. Mrs. Russell pays for the tickets. 
After the show, Bob invites them to have 
refreshments at a nearby sweets shop. 
When the waiter comes to take the 
order, what should Bob say? 

A. ll have an all-chocolate soda. 
What'll you have, Mrs. Russell? 

B. Mrs. Russell, what will you have? 

C. Susan, now don’t go in for any- 
thing fancy because this is all out of 
my pocket. 

D. Well, what are you all having? 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 





It takes 38 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come to top score of 114. 


1. A separate thing or article. 

5. Province in central Canada. 

9. Apparatus by which boat is steered 

(plural). 

10. Near. 

11. White linen robe worn by clergymen. 
12. Thus. 

14. Behold. 

15. Upon. 

16. Objective form of she. 

17. 2000 pounds. 
20. 7th tone of scale. 

22. Biblical king of Judah. 

23. Indefinite article. 
24. To tear. . 

25. Abbreviation for Iowa. 

27. Persons who watch others secretly. 
29. A door usually cut into floor or stage. 
$2. Makes firm or fast. 


. Neuter pronoun. 

Toward. 

. To recede, like the tide. 

. Next month. 

A confused fight among many persons. 

. Province in southwestern Canada. 

. Abbreviation for New Mexico. 

Form of be (singular). 

. Chopped meat and 
cooked together. 

12. Abbreviation for south. 
13. Province in eastern Canada. 

18. Kind of willow. 

19. A short sleep (plural). 

21. Within. 

25. It is (contraction). 

26. Form of be (plural). 

27. Abbreviation for South Dakota. 

28. Large river in northern Italy. 

30. A preposition showing position, 

31. Anbreviation for postscript. 





OHBOADBAL OD 


vegetables all 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
pupil edition next week. 





f 
Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 


astic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug button. 








CARY GRANT on the Queen Mary, before a 
sailing. Photo by Bob Phillippe, School No. 15, 
Crestwood, Yonkers, N. Y.—Ansco Clipper. 





GRAND TETON MOUNTAINS and Jackson Lake, 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming. Photo by Nancy Jal- 
bert Park School, Casper, Wyoming. Nancy 
used a French camera, the Lumirex. 





READY FOR THE SEASON. Giraffe in winter 
quarters of the Ringling Bros. Barnum & Bailey 
Circus at Sarasota, Fla., photographed just 
before entrainment for the circus opening in 
New York this month. Photo by Bob Howe, 
using a Jiffy Kodak. Bob is a pupil of Mainland 
Junior High School, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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1. M, P, T, OR N? 


Here is a list of provinces and ter- 
ritories in Canada. Next to each write 
an M if it is a Maritime Province; a P 
if it is a Prairie Province; a T if it is a 
territory. If it is not any of these put an 
N next to it. Score 2 points each. Total, 
20. 

Quebec 

Yukon 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Prince Edward Island 


British Columbia 
Alberta 


Nova Scotia 
Saskatchewan 


PP rre deed 


New Brunswick 


My score — 


2. THIS MAKES THAT 


The column_on the left gives some of 
Canada’s “raw materials.” Each of these 
raw materials produces or can be made 
into another product. The column at 
the right lists the products. Match each 
of the raw materials at the left with its 
product at the right. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 30 


1. pitchblende a. paper 


— 2. wheat b. furs 
— 3. foxes c. uranium 
— 4. poultry d. hides 
— 5. forests e. bread 
— 6. cattle f. eggs 
My score 





3. HERE’S YOUR ANSWER 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 10 
points each. Total, 30. 





2. How did he act on 
the bill to lower in- 
come taxes? 


1. He will direct U.S. 
aid to foreign coun- 
tries. 


1. What is one reason why there are 
greater demands on U. S. wheat than 
ever before? 

a. Because U. S. wheat is cheaper. 


b. Because the people in the Ori- 
ent need more wheat since 
there is a rice shortage. 

c. Because U. S. farmers stopped 
planting wheat during the war 
and are only just beginning to 
raise wheat again. 


2. How does the plan for Universal 
Military Training differ from the draft? 
a. Universal Military Training 
(UMT) would train women 

only. The draft trains men. 

b. UMT is a peace-time plan. The 
draft is used only in time of 
war. 

c. UMT would train young men 
just out of school for one year. 
The draft would take men for 
service in the army, navy, and 
air force up to whatever age 
and for any length of time Con- 
gress decides. 


3. Why is the U. S. giving aid to 
western Europe, Turkey, and China? 

a. To help them to become strong 
again so that they will not turn 

to communism. 
b. To protect them in case Ger- 
many decides to attack them. 
c. To force them to do all their 
trading with the United States. 


My score —____ 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 


My score My total score 











4. He has asked Con- 
gress to raise the 
number of men in 
the armed forces. 


3. This Norseman is 
said to have carved 
his name on a rock 
in Nova Scotia. 





























DO YOU LIKE 


ADVENTURE SPORTS 
ROMANCE HUMOR 


You'll find them all in the pages of the 25c Scholastic-BANTAMs. 






For robust adventure, there are books like the action-packed 
CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT, or the ever popular pirate tale, 
TREASURE ISLAND. 


GREEN MANSIONS by W. H. Hudson and Sabatini’s SCARA- 
MOUCHE prove that there's intriguing romance to be found in both the 
trackless forests of Venezuela and the France of Revolutionary days. 


For sports, you'll find the most dramatic baseball stories of all 
times in MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL by Babe Ruth, Mel Ott, Lou 
Gehrig, Leo Durocher, and 43 other baseball greats. 


And TUTT AND MR. TUTT by Arthur Train is but one of the Scho- 
lastic-BANTAMs that will tickle your funnybone. 


Read the list below and you'll see dozens of books that you're 
certain to enjoy. Remember they cost only 25c — no mailing or postage 
charge. So fill out the coupon below and mail your order TODAY! 





TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 





ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: thors as Ring Lardner, Stephen Vincent Benet 
Number 1, Twenty Grand, a collection of and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for 
twenty outstanding short stories by such auv- students subscribing to Scholastic Magazines. 
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Quantity TITLE Quantity ’ TITLE Quantity TITLE 
—__—. 1. TWENTY GRAND 12. SCARAMOUCHE ———24. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
Short Story Anthology by Rafael Sabatini ! by Ernest Thompson Seton 
_._ 2. SEVENTEEN 13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN — 3. i Geek tat We tenia YO 
by Booth Tarkingt b Bing or . 
Me, digas y Sone Oe —__-26. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
___... 3. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 14. SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY by W. L. White 
by Sally Benson and NAVY ——__27. THIS IS THE NAVY 
+ 4. LONG, LONG AGO by Fletcher Pratt edited by Gilbert Cant 
by Alexander Woollcott 15. GREEN MANSIONS ———28. MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 
nies by W. H. Hudson by Kathryn Forbes 
ja 6 : ~ Ree 16. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI ———29. TREASURE ISLAND 
p cmeaw cows by Mark Twain by Robert Louis. Stevenson 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) by Rudyard Kiolia by Babe Ruth and others 
Meng me Ag am | —___31. THE PEARL 
4 7. THREE HOSTAGES 18. WIND. SAND AND STARS ° . 
be Soha Buch by Antoine de Saint-Exupery / by John Steinbeck 
y John Buchan - en- ten wal Sa 00 comea —___32. A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
__— 8. DAVID HARUM ag Pag wee oes - by John and Sylvia Kolb 
by Edward N Westcott 
y wa oyes Westco 20. ONLY YESTERDAY —— 33. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG & GAY 





—— 9. COLD JOURNEY by Frederick Lewis Allen 
by Grace Zaring Stone 


Emily Kimbrough 
peald eae ———21 THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER =n. GUADALCANAL DIARY 
10. CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT 22 nt De ag ay Hite’ Teague 
‘ae & 6 - oo ———35. STRIKEOUT STORY 
y ©. 9. Forester by Geoffrey Household by Bob Feller 


by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 











—— 11. GENGHIS KHAN 23. TUTT AND MR. TUTT oa=—36. HOME RANCH 
by Harold Lamb by Arthur Train by Will James 
TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL 





ALL TITLES 25c EACH (except Twenty Grand). MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 
Cash or money order must be enclosed 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Name.... - Address. 


Subject taught. 
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DITING a high school classroom 
magazine is not a simple task. 
When you are dealing with the stuff of 
life, politics, and the highly controver- 
sial issues of current affairs, you have as 
many points of view to satisfy as you 
have readers. Truth is relative to many 
factors, including the reliability of 
source materials, changing conditions, 
and basic human loyalties. 

Much of this we have said before in 
a pamphlet entitled An Editorial Credo, 
published in 1945, and in editorials 
from time to time. We are constrained 
to say it again by some recent experi- 
ences in being on the receiving end of 
criticisms from various sources. A num- 
ber of letters, for example, have dealt 
with the series of illustrated articles un- 
der the heading, “All Out for Democ- 
racy,” which have been appearing 
weekly in Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic since last 
September. 

A critical minority of these letters 
center around accusations that the series 
is propagandistic, and tends to promote 
an atmosphere of hostility toward Soviet 
Russia, The following are some con- 
densed excerpts: 


From a junior college official in Illinois: 


“In the name of freedom of speech and 
the press we unhesitatingly allow daily 
newspapers to propagandize through their 
editorial columns . . . These principles are 
hardly justification for such an article as 
‘When the State Runs Business,’ in your 
March 22 issue. The article consists very 
largely of pure propaganda, deliberately 
caleulated to build a ‘hate Russia’ attitude. 

“If you are really on a crusade against 
all evils in this world, I'll appreciate your 
sending me copies of the issues in which 
you dramatically denounce Britain for its 
treatment of the Jews, the United States 
for its failure to stop lynchings and give 
suffrage to Negroes, Spain for its persecu- 
tion of political and religious minorities.” 


From a girl in Montana: 


“You talk as though Russia were our 
enemy, and you are doing all you can to 
stir up hate and mistrust. If we are going 
to attain world peace, we certainly won't 
get it by criticizing other nations. If you 
are going to talk about democracy, I think 
it would be best to stick close to home 
and talk about undemocratic conditions 
that exist in our own country, such as 
racial prejudice, and poor conditions of 
sharecroppers and tenant farmers.” 


From a boy in Philadelphia: 


“Your article, “When the State Runs 


Business, should never have been written 
while we are trying for world peace. To 
my way of thinking, it only stirs up our 








Editorial Objectivity in a World of Crisis 


people to hate the Russians. You don’t 
have to go to Russia to find black markets 
—we have them here too.” 


From a girl in Texas: 


“So far as I know, I am against com- 
munistic principles, but how could I be 
otherwise when only one side of the pic- 
ture is presented? Aren't there any favor- 
able aspects of Communism at all? I have 
always been told there is some good in 
everything, and I would like to know if a 
Communistic type of government has any 


advantages for the good of the common 


man or not.” 
From a teacher in New York: 


“I have been using your magazine in 
my classes for a long time and have tound 
it a great aid in my teaching. I have al- 
ways found your articles well-balanced and 
fair-minded on controversial issues. But 
I regret to say that your article, ‘Down 
on the Farm in Russia, shows evidence 
of a surrender to the hysteria that is gain- 
ing so much headway in matters concern- 
ing Soviet Russia. 

“I don’t believe such a presentation is 
fair to youg readers, or to the teachers who 
are still trying to teach the truth without 
fear or favor or subservience to the Un- 
American Committee.” 


From a boy in New Jersey: 


“The thought behind your article, “Labor 
under Communism,’ is good, and the ‘All 
Out for Democracy’ series certainly is a 
stride forward in the education of youth. 

“I believe, though, that the facts pre- 
sented are, in some cases, irrelevant. For 
example, the work laws mentioned are 
those of the year 1940, just previous to the 
war. Further on you state that ‘Stakhan- 
ovites have the best apartments, get vaca- 
tions at fashionable resorts, trips and thea- 
tre tickets, etc.” In America doesn’t the 
better worker receive better pay and more 
benefits? The chart comparing living stand- 
ards of today was certainly a lot more 
convincing.” 

From a teacher in Washington state: 

“It is historically unfair to talk about the 
fact that Russia has never had a boom. In 
view of the Czar’s regimé, the Revolution, 
World War II, she has had no time. Cer- 
tainly perspective should make one judge 


the accomplishments or lack of them from 
where the people were in 1917 and now.” 


These letters raise, it seems to us, 
several significant questions, which we 
intend to take up -here and answer as 
fully as space permits: 


1. Is the series unbalanced in giving 
too much attention to Communism, and 
not enough to Democracy and Fascism? 


The overall plan of the series has 
been described many times, particularly 
in the issues of September 5, 1947 and 


January 19, 1948. It is clear that such a 
series must be considered as a whole, 
and that the emphasis in one. specific 
article is no indication of the total effect 
of the series, 

It was also made plain that the pro- 
gram for the two semesters differed 
somewhat in approach, namely, that the 
articles in the first semester gave their 
major attention to Democracy, its insti- 
tutions and positive values. In the sec- 
ond semester, the focus was reversed, 
giving major emphasis to the totalitarian 
systems, Fascism and Communism. 

As to Fascism, five articles in the sec- 
ond semester are devoted exclusively to 
it, and there have been frequent refer- 
ences to fascistic methods. But it should 
not be necessary to point out that Fas- 
cism as a going governmental system is 
now largely an historical episode. It was 
defeated and discredited in the Second 
World War. No one can seriously claim, 
however, that we have ignored the prob- 
lem of fascist tendencies in contempo- 
rary countries, or the seeds of native 
fascism in the United States itself. 

As of today, Communism, powerfully 
entrenched in the Soviet Union, its 
satellite nations, and its active Commu- 
nist parties in every nation of the world, 
constitutes an international conspiracy 
the reality of which few informed ob- 
servers deny, Opinions may honestly 
differ as to the degree of menace or 
aggression Communism represents to 
the democratic world, or as to the wis- 
dom of tactics being used by demo- 
cratic governments to meet it. But that 
Communism is the overshadowing fac- 
tor in the depressing international situa- 
tion of today is as obvious now as was 
the threat of Fascism in the 1930s. 


2. Are the facts given about Russia 
false or unverified? 


Accurate source material about the 
Soviet Union is admittedly difficult to 
obtain. Divided by strong emotional 
conflicts ever since the Revolution, 
writers on Russia have tended to fall 
into extreme pro-Soviet or anti-Soviet 
camps. Their task has been made more 
difficult by the well-known Soviet prac- 
tices of censorship, fear of foreign con- 
tacts, and government contro] of the 
press. Scholastic’s writers and editors, 
none of whom has been in the Soviet 
Union recently, rely on the widest pos- 
sible range of source material, from 
left to right, weighing reliability by 
such criteria as are available. Rosa K. 
(Mrs, Clark M.) Eichelberger, who pre- 


pared the basic draft, is a former teach-_ 


er and lecturer on public affairs, The 
editors have been immeasurably assisted 
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by the special Advisory Board of out- 
standing educators—Dr. John W, Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Dr. 
Henry Steele Commager, Professor of 
History, Columbia University, and Stan- 
ley E. Dimond, Detroit Public Schools 
—who have read the material critically. 

In the Teacher Edition of Scholastic 
Magazines, from week to week, thor- 
ough bibliographies dealing with the 
topics of the “All Out-for Democracy” 
series are published, No factual state- 
ment in the series is included without 
authority from some reliable source. 
Wherever possible, quotations or statis- 
tics are taken fron? official Soviet 
sources, including the writings of Lenin 
and Stalin. We have quoted from the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936, and care- 
fully discussed its limitations in regard 
to civil liberties and personal property. 


8. If the facts themselves are accurate, 
are they chosen or phrased in such a 
way as to give a misleading or distorted 
picture of conditions? 


Here we enter a field that is neces- 
sarily subject to emotional interpreta- 
tion. That we may not always have 
chosen_ details most wisely is open to 
any one to question. That we may have 
omitted background circumstances 
which would cast an extenuating light 
on unpleasant facts, is also possible. 
Twelve-hundred-word articles are none 
too much to give a completely rounded 
picture of large subjects. And if the best 
that can be said for the Soviet Union 
is that it started from chaos and has 
had enormous handicaps to.overcome, 
we have never denied that. But we may 
point out that the Russian appeal to 
the underprivileged masses of the 
world is always couched in terms of 
the allegedly superior opportunities it 
gives the common man. When compari- 
sons are invited, we insist that Ameri- 
can democracy need not fear the test. 

The Soviet regime has now been in 
absolute power for thirty years, It has 
put into effect and completed four five- 
year plans of increased «industrial pro- 
duction. Yet during the 1930s when 
no immediate threat of war existed, and 
again since 1945, when the foreign pol- 
icy of the USSR alienated the great 
body of good will which existed to- 
ward it in the democratic world, the 
chief emphasis of Russian industry has 
been on heavy military goods. The mar- 
gin that could have been put into im- 
proving the supply of consumer goods 
for the masses has been turned in- 
stead toward future destructive power. 

Is it true that we have refused to 
see “some good in everything”? A re- 
reading of our series will not support 
this. We have given Soviet Russia sub- 
stantial credit for: (1) Increased pro- 


duction over the Czar’s regime. (2) Cour- 
age and devotion in wartime, in which 
the bulk of the Russian people patrioti- 
cally participated. (3) Intelligent han- 
dling of the complicated racial and na- 
tionality problems of Russia, with par- 
tial eradication of the worst effects of 
prejudice . against minorities. (4) A 
change of front toward religious tolera- 
tion, permitting public worship by the 
Orthodox Church and other sects. (5) 
Emphasis on education and reduction 
of illiteracy, as demonstrated by the 
fact thai the USSR devotes a higher 
percentage of its national income to edu- 
cation than does the United States. 
These are important achievements, 
but they do not guarantee a liberal so- 
cial democracy, Many progressive So- 
viet tendencies are vitiated by the prop- 
agandist and military objectives at 
which they are aimed. Russia is the last 
country in the world where the state, 
as predicted by Marx, shows signs of 
“withering away.” For Stalinism is 
statism rampant. Even if the “economic 
democracy” which Communists glorify 
should eventually raise the standard of 
living to that of the United States, the 
contempt for civil liberties which is the 
essence of the police state is a price 
that free men cannot afford to pay. 


4. Do we ignore the shortcomings of 
other nations and systems besides Rus- 
sia? In particular, do we give a white- 
washed version of American democracy? 


On this point, we plead “not guilty” 
with absolute confidence. We may note, 
in passing, that the aim of the series is 
not to muckrake the sins of America, 
while finding no fault with Totalitari- 
anism. Quite the contrary. There are 
too many alleged liberals who can see 
no crimes in any nation but their own. 
It does not dispose of Communist er- 
rors to shout at America: “You hypo- 
crite! Look how you treat Negroes and 
Jews!” 

In our series we have had to sketch 
in broadest strokes. Yet we have con- 
stantly referred to undemocratic prac- 
tices at home. The important thing we 
have tried to make clear about these 
= is not that they do not exist, but 

at the American people can and do 
criticize, attack, and work to eliminate 


them without fear of death or impris- 


onment. They are not the official poli- 
cies of government, and in a democracy 
public opinion can control its defects 
by organization, education, and peace- 
ful action under constitutional laws. 
More important is the broad and 
open-minded treatment of controversial 
issues which make up the backbone of 
our social studies and English pages in 
every issue. Not a single social prob- 
lem has been mentioned by our critics 
that has not rreceived frank and fre- 
quent discussion without editorial bias 





in other sections of the magazine. To 
those who have faithfully read Scho- 
lastic Magazines for years, this needs 
no documentation. Yes; we have dis- 
cussed British (and American) policy 
in Palestine; we have denounced lynch- 
ings and anti-Semitism; we have ex- 
posed Fascism in Spain and Argentina; 
we have shown the dangers of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities; 
we have criticized the policies of the 
N.A.M. ‘as well as of John L. Lewis: 
we have published many noteworthy 
issues on racial and religious under- 
standing; we have given all sides of 
black markets, farm tenancy, the Tru- 
man Doctrine, civil rights, world gov- 
ernment, military training — every issue 
that divides the American people. And 
we have borne the penalties of such a 
policy, as must any classroom periodical 
at attempts truly to “educate.” 


5. Is the tendency of our articles 
such as to encourage war-mindedness 
or to make war between the United 
States and Russia more likely? 


This is a question which must be 
considered within the whole framework 
of post-war events and American for 
eign policy. We have no brief for “war 
mongers” in or out of government who 
irresponsibly abuse sensational news or: 
demand the immediate use of the atom 
bomb for a “preventive war.” Those 
who have followed our publications 
know how consistently we have worked 
for the objectives of the United Na- 
tions. If the policies of our government, 
as well as the obstructionism of the So- 
‘viet Union, have weakened the United 
Nations, we have not hesitated to sa\ 
so. We have been foremost in pleading 
for the constructive use of atomic en 
ery (see Senior Scholastic, April 12). 

Where to draw the line between con 
ciliation and “appeasement” of a Com 
munist government whose aggressive 
motives can only be judged by its ac 
tions, is a problem that puzzles the 
wisest heads. We believe Secretary 
Marshall has been patient and con 
structive in this matter. But for a class- 
room magazine, the question reduces 
itself to one of psychology. Does a 
truthful critical statement of an anti- 
democratic ideology cultivate in young 
readers hatred of the people who hold 
it? We do not believe this is so. We be 
lieve young people, as well as adults, 
should have the opportunity to know 
all the facts about Communism and 
Fascism, as well as about Democracy 
We believe they are intelligent enoug)h 
to distinguish between the peace-loving 
people of Russia and the policies of the 
Soviet government. We believe that 
peace is not jeopardized by truth, and 
that war can be prevented by sober 
knowledge. 

THE EDITORS 
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“A BOOK A WEEK" 


To have all her students read at least 
one good book a week was the high goal 
set by a Greenwich, Connecticut, teacher. 

She reports success almost i diately 
after introducing 25¢ Scholastic-BAN- 
TAMs into her classroom. And other 
teachers from all sections of the country 





tell us how Scholastic-BANTAMs have 
made avid readers out of indifferent 
students. 


Scholastic-BANTAMs are popular with 
students because they are selected care- 
fully for their youth appeal. Try them in 
your classroom and see the quick spurt 
in reading interest. 


Select the titles for your classrooms 
from the list below and place your order 
TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19 Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 
28. Mama’s Bank Account. 29 Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Sonns. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 35. 
Strikeout Story. 36. Home Ranch. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


220 East 42nd Street. New York 17 N.Y 
PLEASE SEND ME 
No. of No. of No. of No. ot 
Copies Book Copies Book 





MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c 

Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 
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British Information Services 


Yes, Sir... Ill Go! 


HE soft spring breeze _ stirred 
Pecans the vellowing manuscript in 
the hands of the professor of Eng- 

lish literature, lecturing on the period of 
Charles Dickens. With a sophomore’s 
cocksureness, I thought I knew every- 
thing worth knowing Dickens. 
Suddenly the reading ceased, and [ 
looked up expectantly into the face of 
one of the most beloved teachers I have 
privileged to know. His 
rested on me and he said, “The English- 
speaking world so loves Charles Dickens 


ibout 


been eyes 


that every day some one places a flowei 
on his tomb in Westminster Abbey.” 
Then pausing for a moment, he con- 
tinued, “You'll do it some day, won't 
you, Miss Wolfe?” 

“Yes, sir! I'l go,” I stammered. 

My professor had my mind 
traveling back to my high school days 
where as a freshman I read for the first 
Irving’s Westminster Abbey. | 
could see myself entering the Abbey, 
feeling at first lost in the gloom, the 
beauty, the mystery of the edifice; then 
softly walking down the great 
until I turned to the Poet’s Corner, my 
cornflowers fresh and blue in my hands. 


sent 


time 


isle, 


It was ten years before the promise 
made to my teacher was fulfilled; how- 
ever, before I left that class I had 
promised myself to visit the graves of 
Keats and Shelley in Rome, to see for 


myself Florence, beloved city of the 
Brownings, the English Lakes, . the 
Highlands of Scotland—that promise 


was an inspiration that has taken me 
continent. The Poetic Old 
World, a gift for my first continental 
tour, was a primer that suggested the 
correlation of literature and travel. Now 
before I travel, I study the literature of 
the countries I am to visit. Don Bland- 
ing, pocket edition, traveled with me 
automobile trip through the 
Sethe ist lect on 


to every 


mer, 


“Filling my mind with a gladness 
found in places remote from the humdrum —“’ 


By CARMIE WOLFE English Teacher, Topeka, Kansas 


That “Yes, sir, I'll go” epitomized 
for me all the theories found in my 
courses in education, for travel became 
for me “Better than al] treasures that 
in books are found.” It was Shelley’s 
skylark, filling my mind with a gladness 
found in places remote from the hum- 
drum of the so-many-pages of book 
intruction too often characteristic of 
the English classroom. Not even my 
year at Columbia University, inspira- 
tional as it was, could compare in the 
uplift of spirit and the enthusiasm for 
teaching with which I returned to my 


TEACHER TRAVEL STORY AWARDS 


Scholastic Teacher 
Travel Story Awards. 

Each month beginning with our Sep- 
tember issue, Scholastic Teacher will 
give a $25 prize for the best travel manu- 
script submitted by a teacher or librar- 
ian. We plan to publish the winning 
manuscripts in the issue announcing the 
award. 

Rules are simple: Length: not more 
than 1,000 words. Subject: A true, read- 
able, entertaining, and useful travel ar- 
ticle. Good photographs accompanying 
the manuscript will weigh heavily in 
the final decision. 

Judges will be the editors of Scholas- 
tic Magazines. 

So take your notebook. And a camera. 
If you are submitting a travel report to 
your school system or college for credit, 
adapt it for the general reader. You can 
win one of the nine $25 Scholastic 
Teacher 1948-49 Travel Story Awards. 


announces nine 


Address entries to: Travel Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 
Ste et. New York 17, N. Y. 


classroom after such experiences as 
Tintern Abbey Revisited, Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, a visit to the 
Castle of Chillon, Dove Cottage, Strat- 
ford, the Black Hole, Mandalay. 


The “Open Sesame” 


It is important for a teacher not to 
become so absorbed in her teaching 
that she fails to recognize when she is 
not holding the attention of every stu- 
dent in her class. A sudden dramatic 
silence will call back wandering minds 
and serve far better than sharp words 
which interrupt the train of thought. 
A bit of interesting information, a story, 
clever or amusing, which is apropos, 
will gain attention. 

Since English is a required subject 
for three years in all high schools, and 
for four years in many, the obligation 
to make her classes meaningful rests 
heavily on the heart of the true teacher. 
Of the number enrolled in a given hour, 
perhaps one-third of the group is think- 
ing of English or a correlated subject 
as a major. Science, manual, and trade 
school students must be led to find the 
authors who have a special message for 
them. The teacher who has traveled 
widely has the “Open Sesame” to their 
minds. 

My professor did not tell me about 
his visit to Westminster Abbey, but I 
knew that he had been there; I knew 
that he had done the thing he wanted 
me to do, and by one question, he tied 
in my heart forever an American and an 
English writer and planted a 

(Concluded on page 26-T) 


seed 
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Social Studies 


Teachers... GO TO SEE 


to make only one stop in your state, 

what should he see? 

We put that question to leading edu- 
cators in each state. They squirmed a 
bit. “You just can’t choose one item out 
of all this wrote one, But 
they gave us a unique list. Take it with 
you when you travel this summer. 


l’ a social studies teacher has time 


richness, 


NORTHEAST 

Me. The Knox Mansion at Thomas- 
ton. — Clyde Russell, sec., Me. Teach- 
ers Assn. 

N. H. The historic city of Ports- 


mouth. — John H. Starie, sec., N. H. 
State Teachers’ Assn. 

Vr. Granite quarries at Barre, Pitts- 
ford, Rutland; Calvin Coolidge home at 
Plymouth. 

Mass. Boston area with the Old State 
House, Paul House, 
Hall, Concord, Lexington, the 
North Church, ete. 
Mass. Teachers Fed. 

R. I. Newport: The tower believed 
built by Norsemen; the first synagogue 
in America; Newport Historical Assn. 

Conn. Wethersfield: The Webb 
House; Hartford: the old State House 
designed by Bulfinch. — Lyndon U. 
Pratt, sec., Conn. St. Teachers Assn. 

N. Y. N. Y. C. including U. N. at 
Lake Success, Hayden Planetarium, 
N. Y. harbor. —Arvie Eldred, sec., N. Y. 
Ed. Assn. 

N. J. Washington’s headquarters at 
Morristown reconstructed by the Nat'l 
Pk. Service; Princeton.— Laurence B. 
Johnson, sec., N. J. Ed. Assn. 

Pa. Philadelphia with its Indepen- 
dence Hall, Carpenter’s Hall, and Con- 


Faneuil 
Old 
-Hugh Nixon, ed., 


Revere’s 


gress Hall.— Eugene P. Bertin, sec., 
Pa. St. Ed. Assn. 

Det. Wilmington: Fort Christina 
Park. —E. Paul Burkholder, ed.. Del. 
St. Assn. 


Mp. Annapolis, one of America’s fin- 
est colonial capitals; Baltimore harbor, 
second largest port in U. S.— Milson 
C. Raver, sec., Md, St. Teachers’ Assn. 


SOUTHEAST 


Va. Williamsburg, 
Yorktown. 
Va. Ed. Assn 

W. Va. Jackson’s Mill near Clarks- 
burg with restoration of Stonewall 
Jackson’s home. — Clara Lytle, ed., W. 
Va. St. Ed. Assn. 

N. C. “The Lost Colony” play at 
Manteo depicting first settlement; 


Jamestown and 
Robert F. Williams, sec., 


Wright Memorial at Kitty Hawk. — 
Ethel Perkins Edwards, sec., N. C. Ed. 
Assn. 

S. C. Fort Hill, Clemson, the home of 
John C, Calhoun, — J. P. Coates, sec., 
S. C. Ed. Assn. 

Ga. Savanuah: Jekyl Island State 
Park; Warm Springs: the Little White 
House. — J. Harold Saxon, sec., Ga. Ed. 
Assn. 

Fa. St. Augustine, oldest city in the 
United States.—James S. Rickards, 
sec., Fla. Ed. Assn. 

Ky. Lincoln’s birthplace at Hodgens- 
ville.— J. W. Brooker, sec., Ky. Ed. 
Assn. 

TENN. Tenaessee Valley Authority, 
general offices at Knoxville and three 
projects neaaby.— Mary Helen Craw- 
ley, asst. sec , Tenn. Ed. Assn. 

Miss. Nawhez, famous for pilgrim- 
ages to historic houses.—Floyd W. 
3arnes, sec., Miss. Ed. Assn. 

Ata. Montgomery: Rare archives of 
the first capital of the Confederate 
States of America and of Ala. in the 
State Dept. of Archives and History.— 
Frark L. Grove, sec., Ala. Ed. Assn. 

La. Skyscraper capitol built by Huey 
Long at Baton Rouge; battlefield near 
New Orleans, scene of Jackson’s defeat 
of British. 


CENTRAL 


Micu. Ford’s Greenfield Village at 
Dearborn or one of the automobile 
plants at Detroit, Lansing, or Flint. — 
A. J. Phillips, sec., Mich. Ed. Assn. 

Onto. Fremont: President Hayes’ 
home; Newark Mounds, outstanding 


Indian earth works; restoration at Mari- 





Photo by E. P. Leavitt 
Motor launch 
explain National Park geography. 


lectures by guides 





etta, first capital, Northwest Territory — 
Hobart H. Bell, ed., Ohio Ed. Assn. 

Inp. Motor Speedway at Indianap- 
olis, Gary Steel Mills, Old Vincennes. 
— Mary Louise Mann, asst. ed., Ind. St. 
Teachers Assn. 

Wis. Madison: The capitol, the Uni- 
versity, the U. S. Forest Products Lab. 
—O. H. Plenzke, sec., Wis. Ed. Assn. 

Itt. Lincoln’s home, monument, and 
museum at Springfield and restored 
New Salem 25 miles away. — Irving F. 
Pearson, sec., Ill. Ed. Assn. 

Minn. Open pit iron ore mines at 
Hibbing; port of Duluth. — Walter E. 
Englund, sec., Minn. Ed. Assn. 

lowa, Bily brothers clock farm, and 
Anton Dvorak Memorial at Spillville, 
Iowa. — Charles F. Martin, sec., lowa 
St. Ed. Assn. 

Mo. Nelson Art Gallery in Kansas 
City; St. Genevieve, oldest settlement 
in the state. — Everett Keith, sec., Mo. 
Ed. Assn. 

Ark. Little Rock: Restoration of Ter- 
ritorial Capitol, the Civil War Capitol 
(War Memorial Building) and State 
Capitol with resources exhibit. — T. M. 
Stinnett, sec., Ark. Ed. Assn. 

N. Dax. State Capitol and Roosevelt 
Cabin on capitol grounds. — Ella Schroe- 
der, ed., N. Dak. Ed. Assn. 

S. Dax. Mount Rushmore.—S. B. Nis- 
sen, sec., 8. Dak. Ed. Assn. 

Nes. Modern Capitol Building hous- 
ing only U. S. unicameral legislature. — 
Arthur W. Burnham, sec., Neb. St. Ed. 
Assn. 

Kan. Topeka State Historical Soc. and 
theCapitol with John Brown murals.— 
C. O. Wright, sec., Kan. Teachers Assn. 

Oxia. Will Rogers Memorial at 
Claremore. —C. M. Howell, sec., Okla. 
Ed. Assn. 

Tex. San Antonio with the Alamo 
and nearby missions.—B. B. Cobb, 
Tex. St. Ed. Assn. 


WEST 


Mont. “Old Town” near Great Falls, 
a frontier town reconstructed by the 
Mont. Historical Soc. — Evelyn M. Til- 
ler, asst. sec., Mont. Ed. Assn. 

Wyo. Old Fort Laramie (nat’l monu- 
ment), state museum at Cheyenne, Yel 
lowstone Nat'l Pk. —O. C. Kerney, for 
mer sec., Wyo. Ed. Assn. 

Coio. Denver: Buffalo Bill’s Monu 
ment and shrine; Durango: Indian clifl 
dwellings. — Ward B. Kimball, dir 
pub., Colo. Ed. Assn. 

N. Mex. Carlsbad Caverns, largest 
U. S. cave; Chaco Canyon early Indian 
apartment houses. 

Ipano, Craters of the Moon national! 
monument in Butte County, an uniqu' 
voleanic area, or Ice Cave near Sho- 
shone. — John I, Hillman, sec., Idaho 
Ed. Assn, 

(Concluded on page 24-T) 
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When a Vacation Budget Won't Budge, Your Vacation Outlook's 


Great! Water You'll Have More to Spend at the Other 


try figuring on New York Central’slow —_ Level Route Scenery makes a superb back- End! Coach fares save enough for lots 
coach fares and money-saving round- ground for dining car meals. It makes swell of extra fun. And that’s beside the fun 
trip rates. See how much further your sightseeing, too, from the wide window _ of your trip on world’s largest fleet of 
travel dollars stretch. of your air-conditioned coach. new luxury coaches. 





YORK CENTRAL 


The Scenic Water Level Route 











FREE 1948 VACATION GUIDE! ace you summer 


dreaming of the Adirondacks, Niagara Falls, New England, 
Canada, the Great Lakes or Western Wonderlands? Then you'll 
want this illustrated Vacation Guide. For FREE copy, send this 
coupon to New York Central, Room 1334-S, 466 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
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ark Here! 


U. S. offers 171 choices to history fans and nature lovers 


HE National Park System affords 

vacationists that rare combination 
—pleasure traveling, fun, and study- 
through-observation. In the aggregate, 
the 171 areas comprising the System 
illustrate most of the natural sciences 
and the broad phases of our history. 
There is something of interest for every- 
one. 

Wherever you live, there is a national 
park, a monument, an historic site, or 
other areas of the National Park System 
near you. You will find them in 37 
states, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia. They range from Alaska, 
with one national park and four na- 
tional monuments, to the newest na- 
tional park, the Everglades, in southern 
Florida; from Maine to the Hawaiian 
Islands. One national park, Glacier, on 
the Canadian boundary, joins the 
Dominion’s Waterton Lakes National 
Park to form the Waterton-Glacier In- 
ternational Peace Park. 

On the Texas border lies the Big 
Bend National Park, The Republic of 
Mexico has expressed interest in estab- 
lishing a complementary park south of 
the Rio Grande, the two to form an 
international park on our southern 
border. Another internationa: project 
to the south is the proposed Coronado 
International Memorial Project, which 
awaits action by the Mexican govern- 
ment. 

Newest park is the Kennesaw Moun- 
tain Historical Battlefield. Here at Mari- 
etta, Georgia, the Confederate forces 
fought the heavy assaults of General 
Sherman during his Atlanta campaign. 

As you plan your summer vacation 
trip, remember to look for the varying 
types of National Park Service areas. 
For every national park like Yellow- 
stone or Yosemite there are nearly three 
national monuments. There are, in addi- 
tion, four historical parks and numerous 
battlefield parks and sites. There are 
national parkways like the Blue Ridge 
Parkway and national memorials like 
Kill Devil Hill where the Wrights made 
their epoch-making flight. 

The great wilderness national parks, 
with magnificent scenery, are veritable 
outdoor laboratories. In them the visitor 
sees earth-making through erosion, 
glaciation, and voleanic action. They 
are also game preserves, for in them 
protected wildlife lives naturally. Their 
flora ranges from the smallest wild- 
flowers to the hoary giant sequoias, old- 
est and largest of living things. 

The national monuments are estab- 


By ISABELLE F. STORY 


Editor-in-chief, National Park Service 


lished to preserve scientific or historic 
values. Petrified forests and fossil dino 
saurs; stands of living saguaros, organ 
pipe cactus, and coast redwoods; 
mighty natural bridges, and gleaming 
gypsum sand-dunes — all whet the inter- 
est and tempt visitors to delve into new 
fields of study. Other national monu- 
ments and the historic parks and sites 
mark historic milestones in our country’s 
progress. Cliff dwellings and pueblos, 
abandoned before the coming of the 
white man, with no decipherable writ- 
ten record, intrigue the imagination. 
A hand-mark in the plaster of a ruined 
home shows by its size that a woman 
was the plasterer of that day. Excava- 
tions of kitchen middens and of burials 
yield treasures to scientists — artifacts 
such as clothing, utensils, tools. and 
weapons, and often intricate and beauti- 
fully made jewelery. Modern science 
has furnished « sort of calendar of oc- 
cupation through dendrochronology. 
Beams remaining in place have been 
dated by tree-ring studies, thus yield 
ing up secrets of time long hidden. 

Still other —and the greater numbe1 
— of historic areas have to do with early 
explorations, colonization, settlement 
and history-making conflicts. 

Park naturalists and historians carry 
out interpretive programs designed to 
help visitors gain a broader apprecia- 
tion of the scientific, historical, and 
scenic values of the areas. They offe: 
illustrated lectures at campfire gathe: 
ings, in the hotels and lodges, and at 
other points of visitor concentration. 
Look for schedules of guided trips 
Some of these are hikes varying in 
length of time from an hour to a full 
day. Other conducted trips are by 
caravans of 


motorcars or by motor 
launches. In 


many areas museum ex 
hibits interpret the park areas, Museum 
facilities include exhibits, study speci 


mens, library materials, self-guiding 
nature trails, and other educational 
aids. The National Park Service sup 


plies all this interpretive service free. 

The parks are yours. Use and enjoy 
them! 

Advice to Vacationists: For a list of 
171 National Park System areas with 
outstanding characteristics, write to the 
National Park Service, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. For 
reservations and additional literature. 
write to the superintendents of the parks 
you plan to visit. 




















For a sparkling eye and 
ahappy heart...try a 


This marine and mountain wonderland offers varied steamer 
and ferry trips . . . or fishermen and yachtsmen may set 
their own courses in rented boats. There are the alpine 
attractions of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker, the Blue Glacier 
on the Olympic Peninsula—all near Seattle and Tacoma. 
There are daily sailings from these seaports for Victoria 
and Vancouver, B. C.; less frequently for Alaska and 
the Orient. East of the Cascades are Spokane’s 
lakelands and Grand Coulee Dam. The grandly scenic 
trip to Washington is part of the fun on The 
Milwaukee Road’s Olympian HIAWATHA. 


* Pian from Free Vacation Literature 


For picture-filled folders describing the attractions of the 
Northwest, address H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Milwaukee Road, 823 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 























Touralux sleepers offer berth comfort at lowest cost 


THE 4 ti VMUIPSAN. , 


45 Hours Chicago to 
Puget Sound via St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Yellow- 
stone, Butte. Low round 
trip fares returning via 
California or the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad 
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You'll Like 
COLOMBIA 


so well that you 
may not want 
to come home 





Tan Amertean World Atrwags 
Monserrate Cable Car 


OLOMBIA recently experienced its 

first revolution in many decades. 
Don’t let it keep you away. Peace has 
returned. 

You'll like the Colombian cities on 
the Caribbean: Cartagena, Santa Marta, 
and Barranquilla. The past lives in Car- 
tagena as you explore ruined ramparts 
and forts, follow a guide through sub- 
terranean passageways, and shudder at 
the dismal dungeons. 

Cartagena, founded in 1535, is a 
venerable citv, but Santa Marta is ten 
vears older. It is the oldest city in South 
America. Santa Marta faces an incred- 
ibly beautiful tropical bay while at her 
back. onlv 30 miles inland, the majestic 
Sierra Nevada rises to 18,000 feet, its 
summit covered with perpetual snow. 
A short narrow-gauge railroad leads 
from Santa Marta to the plantations in 
Colombia's principal banana zone. This 
railroad inspired a song which I heard 
in manv parts of Colombia. Its theme 
was, “Santa Marta has a train, but it 
doesn’t have a streetcar.” (As a matter 
of fact, onlv three cities in Colombia 
have street cars.) 

The Barranquilla vou will visit is 
clean and colorful, 2 city of red tile 


By GENEVIEVE H. BELLIS 


roofs, cream-colored houses, concrete 
office buildings. It is Colombia’s prin- 
cipal port. At her modern docks arrive 
Magdalena River steamers; from them 
depart ocean-going vessels. 

Youll enjoy the Rio Magdalena 
which empties into the Caribbean near 
Barranquilla. The Magdalena is Co- 
lombia’s main artery of trade. Each 
stern-wheeler passenger boat carries 
freight also and stops at many little 
river towns to load and unload. You 
may sit comfortably on the shady deck 
and view regions of luxuriant tropical 
growth. The quiet of the air is broken 
by the calls of monkeys, macaws, and 
parrots in the tangled forests, Long- 
legged white herons strut along the 
river banks. Huge alligators sun them- 
selves on warm sand bars. Skirt-ciad 
fishermen in log dugouts use the wide 
river as their highway. There are tall, 
umbrella-topped ceiba trees, patches 
of banana trees, and palms resembling 
shaggy feather dusters. 

You'll be interested in the little river 
ports at which your boat stops. At the 
village of Gamarra you may see the 
cableway leaving for Ocafia, a journey 
of 30 miles across the mountains, the 
cablecars hop - skipping - and - jumping 
from hilltop to hilltop, giving passen- 
gers a bird's-eye view. 


A Lot of Coffee Here, Too 


Puerto Berrio is the railroad terminus 
of the line that goes up to Medellin. If 
all of the coffee that has traveled over 
this line were brewed in one big pot, 
it would take a river of water to brew it. 


Puerto 
Medellin 


Bogota 
rardot 


" 





ePopayan 





You may wish to stay with the river 
boat until it reaches Puerto Berrio and 
then take the railroad up to Medellin, 
Cali, and back to Bogota. If you react 
to Medellin as many do, you'll want to 
live there. En route you'll see tropical 
plants, such as _ breadfruit, coffee, 
bananas, chocolate, oranges, mangos, 
and avocados. There are tumbling 
waterfalls, rolling green hills, white cat- 
tle, and little streams where men pan 
for gold. Medellin, an energetc, grow- 
ing metropolis, is Colombia’s principal 
industrial city. But Medellin has much 
more than factories. There are orchids, 
royal palms, fine homes, and two uni- 
versities. Tourist-conscious Medellin has 
its own tourist office to assist visitors. 


You may go by diesel train, auto- 
ferro, from Medellin to Cali in one day. 
The trip takes you through the fertile 
valley of the Cauca River. Pale green 
bamboo waves its lacy leaves high in 
the air, sugarcane grows high and 
sweet. Coffee berries turn to red amid 
the shiny green leaves. Banana stalks 
are so heavy that they have been 
propped up with bamboo poles. 


Cali is colorful and progressive with- 
out seeming to be in a hurry. With Cali 
one associates two charming Colombian 
novels — Maria, by Jorge Isaacs, and 
El Alférez Real, by Eustaquio Palacios. 
Near Cali you may see the estate where 
Jorge Isaacs lived and look upon these 
very hills and valleys of which he wrote. 
The streets of Cali seem a fitting back- 
ground for the grand lords and ladies 
of El Alférez Real. 

Popayan may be reached by train 
from Cali in four hours. This city, found- 
ed in 1536, gave Colombia seven of its 
presidents and such men as the scientist 
José de Caldas and the patriot Camilo 
Torres. There are fine churches in 
Popayan. The bell of one of them has 
a genuine golden tone, for many pounds 
of gold were cast with the bronze from 
which it was molded. 

Bogota is “on the other side of the 
mountain,” three ranges in from the 
Pacific Coast. Bogota is one of the most 
isolated capitals of the world, and yet 
there are shops whose proprietors speak 
four languages! In Bogota, yesterday and 
tomorrow collide head-on. Colonial 
houses and narrow streets are next-door 
neighbors to steel and concrete office 
buildings and wide boulevards. Mar- 
kets with their tropical fruits, colorful 
birds, abundant flowers, and Old World 
practice of bargaining fascinate the vis- 
itor. There are sights for the most avid 
photographer: burros loaded with fire- 
wood, candle vendors, the church on 
Monserrate, pastel-colored houses, the 
striking red and white striped church 
of Carmen, and as blue a sky and fleecy 
white clouds as were ever recorded in: 
kodachrome. 
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“Come to Britain in ‘48’ says the British 
Government. London is host to the Olympic 
Games this summer—July 29th to August 14th. 
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...and Pan American has made 
over 17,000 Atlantic crossings 
—more than any other airline. 


e You cross the Atlantic ‘way up high 
“above the weather,” where the flying’s 
smooth. You're on Pan American’s Flight 
100—which is rapidly becoming famous 
as the wavy to go to London. You read o1 
sleep in a comfortable reclining chair... 
arrive relaxed and refreshed. 

For your London trip and for reserva- 
tions from London to other European cities 
or around the world, call your Travel 


Agent or Pan American direct. 
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Paris, by air, is only an hour and 30 minutes from London 
...And your dollar goes much further in France this year 
because of the new, favorable rate of exchange 
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English 


Teachers-GO TO SEE! 


HAT does the vacationing Eng- 
lish teacher want to see? That’s 


hard to say. Everything, perhaps! 
The writer mirrors life. The English 
teacher turns the mirror for the stu- 
dents on pioneers and racketeers, on 
folk lore and factory workers. 

State educators who nominated the 
“Social Studies Go to See!” 
on page 4-T offer these suggestions for 
English Add them to 
itinerary. 


Le At hers 


teachers. your 


NORTHEAST 

Mere. Brunswick: Home of Robert P 
T. Coftin: where Harriet Beecher Stowe 
wrote Unel Tom's Cabin; where 


Hawthorne and Longfellow went to col- 
lege. 

N. H. Notch: The Old 
Man of the Mountain for its association 
with Hawthorne's Great Stone Face. 

Vr. Writers’ summer school at Bread- 
loaf near Middlebury. 

MAss Longfellow’s Cam- 
bridge: Wavside Inn, Sudbury; the Con- 
including Walden Pond. 
Grail” murals in Boston Pub- 
lic Library. 

R. I. Newport: Casino and houses of 
the “gilded age.” 

Conn. Hartford: Mark 
Harriet Beecher Stowe houses. 

N. Y. New York City: 
Radio City, N. Y. 
Irving House 

N. J. 
House. 

Pa. Philadelphia: Free library found- 
ed by Benjamin Franklin. 

DEL. The center of 
Delaware history for 250 years. 

Mp. Edgar Allan Poe’s grave in Bal- 
timore; Carvel Hall 
for Richard Carvel: 
House Frederick. 


hk ranconla 


house, 


| } 
re Snrines 


Sarge nt’s 


Twain and 
Public Library, 
Times; Washington 
at Tarrytown. 
Walt 


Camden: Whitman 


Dover: Green, 


Annapolis, setting 
Barbara Frietchie 


SOUTH 


Va. Charlottesville: U. 
Jefferson's Monticello home. 

W. Va. Old White at White Sulphur 
Springs; Capon Springs, locale of Action 
at Aquila by Hervey Allen and Sapphira 
and the Slave Girl by Willa Cather. 

N. ( Asheville: Home of 
Wolk ilso Carl Sandburg 


miles away in 


of Va. 


and 


Thomas 
home 19 
Hendersonville. 

S. C. Charleston, locale of many nov- 
els and play Ss. 

Fria. The Bok Tower near Lakeland; 

Ringling Museum, Sarasota. 


Ga. Joel Chandler Harris’ Shrine, the 


Wren’s nest; Berry School, Mt. Berry. 
Ky. Mammoth Cave near Cave City. 
TeNN. Nashville: Parthenon in Cen- 

tennial Park; the Joint University Li- 

brary. 

Axa. Helen Keller's home near Tus- 
cumbia. 

Miss. Greenville, where many writers 
have gained inspiration: beaches on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

La. New Orleans: Old French-Span- 
ish sections described in Cable’s Old 
Creole Days; Saratoga Trunk, etc. Evan- 
geline country. 


CENTRAL 


Micu. Americana collection in Wil- 
liam Clements Library, U. of Mich. 

Onto. Clyde: The Winesburg, Ohio 
of Sherwood Anderson; Alice and Phoe- 
be Carey homes, Cincinnati; Coonskin 
Library, St. Museum, Columbus. 

Inp. Indianapolis: The homes of 
James Whitcomb Riley, Meredith Nich- 
olson, BoothTarkington. 

Wis. West Salem in the area Hamlin 
Garland describes in his novel. 

Inu. Springfield: Ill. St. Library; Il. 
Historical Library and Museum. 

Minn. U. of Minn. Press, Sauk Cen 
tre of Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street. 

lowa. Meredith Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of Better Homes and Gardens, 
Successful Farming. 


Mo. Hannibal: Mark Twain’s home 
and museum. 
Ark. Ozarks: Locale of Arkansas 


Traveler by Lee Pattison. 

N. Dax. Chateau Marquis de Mores 
and surrounding park. 

S. Dax. Mount Rushmore. 

Nesr. Sand Hill country near Alli- 


r4 


a 


Sunnyside itself — home of Washington Irving, at Tarrytown, N. Y. 





ance and Rushville, home of Mari San- 
doz’ Old Jules. 

Kan. Topeka and U. of Kansas at 
Lawrence. 

Oxxa. U. of Okla., especially its fa 
mous press, 18 miles south of Okla. 
ity. 

Tex. Waco: The Browning Collec 
tion and Library at Baylor University. 


WEST 


Mont. Virginia City, reconstructed to 
tormer splender. Robbers’ Roost is close 
by. Setting for vigilante stories. Butte 
is locale of Clyde Murphy’s Glittering 
Hill. 

Wyo. State Library and Museum at 
Cheyenne. 

Coo. Central City Opera House and 
summer opera near Denver. 

N. Mex. Albuquerque region, local 
of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 


IpAHo. Simplot Apartment Houss 
Development; Arrow Rock Dam. 
Uran. Southern Utah nat’l parks 


Zion, Bryce Canyon, Grand Canyon 
Cedar Breaks. 

Ariz. The Charlotte Hall Museum in 
Prescott. 

Wasu. Olympic Peninsula, locale ot 
The Egg and I; U. of Wash. theatre 


Seattle. 
Orec. City of Astoria, end of the 
Lewis and Clark trail, site of early 


northwest trading. 

Nev. Zane Grey country in southern 
Nevada; Mark Twain (Roughing It 
and Bret Harte lived and wrote at Vir 
ginia City. 

Ca. Library at Sutter’s Fort, Sacra 
mento; Bancroft Library, U. of Cal. at 
Berkeley. 


MORE 


For literature on the many charms 
of each state, write to the State Chamber 


of Commerce. It will send folders or 


route your request to proper agencies. 
Look up state WPA Guide. See Books. 
page 25-T, and Travel Films, page 20-T. 
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ARE YOU BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA? 


If you are a social studies teacher you are playing a vital part in the building of our nation. 
Yours is the responsibility of instructing youth in the principles of our nation’s economy. 


To help you with this crucial job, “The Contribution of Motor Vehicles,” announced in March 
and now being distributed to 50,000 educators, contains a new feature. In addition to the 
48-page instructor manual, 6 large two-color wall charts, and 15 digest leaflets for students, 
there is a packet for distribution, as illustrated. 


BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA 


This is a concise study of the application of the Croll 
principles of our American economy. Your stu- Shed TU le 


: . : L 
dent sees the effect of these principles on major WATIONS come 


industries of our country. He then learns the 
part he, himself, has in our American incentive 
system. 


The packet leaflets are entitled: 
Agriculture — Our Fountain of Life 


Contribution of Petroleum to Industry, Farm, 
and Home 


Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, 
Farm, and Home 


YOUR PROSPERITY AND MINE 


FREE to educators — “The Contribution of 
Motor Vehicles,” with the Building A Strong 
America leaflet set enclosed, is now available 
free of charge to educators. If you already 


; a Ete ; se We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
are usin Contribution of Agriculture,” and 
g g 


that all men are created equal, that 


“Contribution of Petroleum,” in your classes, they are endowed by their Creator 
sans : PS : : with certain unalienable Rights, that 

you are familiar with this timely informative qunene, thane ove tile, Uberty aid the 
series. pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights, Governments are insti- 

If not, send for your free chapter. Inspect the tuted among Men, deriving their just 
a“ ; f . 

new Building A Strong America lesson. Then powers Wem he andeent of Me Gov 


erned. 
order as many sets as you wish for your 


The Declaration of Independence 
students’ use. 





BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
A department of The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. 
401 Broadway, New York 13, New York. 


Please send me “Contribution of Motor Vehicles” with the Building A Strong America packet enclosed 


ee 


Also send me: 


Contribution of Agriculture .........00... Contribution of Petroleum...............-. 
(No. of sets) (No. of sets) 
ey eee ee eee ee ToT Tr eT rT eee PE. ce sexscdeers o60eneereeees bemisemebesegbeaseaea 
(Please Print) 
PE: 2 bh OPeC OGRA a sean a REE ECAR SKOs dep dene ETE E EU Sk ale A PaeS ES Sk<bbu es awe RES ANl bak ene rake eubee cbs coiekda 
ADDRESS 
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By ALAN SCHNEIDER 


Theatre, Inc. 


y°.. don't have to go to Broadway 
these days to see exciting theatre — 
especially in the good old summertime. 
If you're on the West Coast, you have 
Seattle with its Penthouse and Tryout 
theatres, Stanford University, UCLA, 
Pasadena, La Jolla, Santa Barbara, 
Laguna Beach, and the Actor’s Lab in 
Hollywood. 

Moving east, there’s Utah Univer- 
sity’s summer session, the Elitch Gar- 
dens theatre in Denver; a number of 
interesting university theatres in the 
Midwest, the Actor's Company in Chi- 
cago, Cain Park in Cleveland, Forest 
Park in St. Louis, and the Cleveland 
Playhouse summer season in Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. Up and down the eastern 
seaboard there are literally hundreds of 
groups and events: the Berkshire and 
Plymouth Festivals, the Barter Thea- 
tour, Catholic University’s new 
playhouse in Washington, D. C., Paul 
Green’s The Lost Colony production at 
Roanoke Island, N. C. Among the “aris- 
tocrats” of the New England summer 
theatre are Dennis, Ogunquit, Cohasset, 
Marblehead, and Westport. 

Most of these theatres will be pre- 
senting last year’s Broadway successes, 
perhaps with a new star playing the 
title role; a few will be busily experi- 
menting with next season’s hit — they 
two will be tackling 
Shakespeare or O'Neill or Aristophanes. 
There will be courses in Acting and 
Play Directing and Makeup. The straw 
hat theatre is a national institution. 


tre’s 


hope. One o1 







For the teacher who seeks theatre 
training or experience there are two 
basic kinds of activity. On the academic 
level several choices are open: regular 
undergraduate or graduate work in such 
university theatre departments as North- 
western, Michigan, Louisiana State, 
Catholic University, lowa, plus many 
etcs.; special seminars or workshops, 
such as lowa and Denver University 
and Middlebury. 

Teachers can work with professional 
theatre people at academic institutions. 
Fordham University’s summer session 
joins the talents of Lee Simonson and 
Blanche Yurka and Lincoln Kirstein to 
those of its regular faculty. Wellesley 
and Bennington—sans regular classes 
—serve as headquarters for a profes- 
sional summer theatre. At Cain Park in 
Cleveland Heights and in the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera Company, music and 
drama instructors often turn from teach- 
ing to practicing what they teach. 

Some professional summer theatres 
hire only Equity members, Others are 
professional only in the sense that they 
pay salaries to some or all of the par- 
ticipants. Still others mix professional 
staff with non-professionals — as far as 
Equity allows them. Some maintain 
crews of apprentices (usually unpaid 
and paying) on both sides of the foot- 
lights. Some hold regular classes. Some 
tour the surrounding countryside. 

Summer theatre is hard work, little 
pay, little or no time to enjoy such 
orthodox pleasures as tennis or a dip, 


Your Guide to Both Sides of the Summer Footlights 


THEATRE 





even though a court or a pool may be 
the length of a stage brace away. A 
summer theatre worker may find him- 
self rehearsing morning and afternoon 
on one show —a new one each week — 
playing a second one at night, chasing 
after props, punching tickets, painting 
flats, delivering handbills, and selling 
lemonade up and down the aisles. He 
may find himself the victim of slipshod 
standards and petty racketeering and 
disappearing managers. 


Ask Questions 


If you consider summer theatre work, 
ask yourself some questions: 

First, who are the people in charge? 
Are they reliable, established, well- 
known? Has anybody you know eve! 
worked with them? Who are some of 
the other people who will be working 
with you? And don’t depend on who 
was there last summer. 

Second, what are the costs—or, in 
rare cases, salaries involved? Do they 
seem fair in view of the experience and 
training you may get, or are they really 
exorbitant? Remember, most summet 
theatre managers are legitimate busi- 
ness men, but there are also some rack- 
eteers. 

Third, what opportunities are you 
interested in? Are you just going to do 
the dirty work? Or will you have a 
chance for varied activity? Do you want 
to act, build sets, run a switchboard, 
do publicity, direct a one-act play, 
study under a certain kind of instructor, 
get seen by a Hollywood agent? Inves- 
tigate, look around, write letters, ask 
questions. 

You can get lots of ideas through 
reading the Sunday and daily New York 
Times, Theatre Arts, Players Magazine, 
the National Theatre Conference Bul- 
letin; or by writing a letter to the Amer- 
ican National Theatre and Academy 
(ANTA, 139 West 44th Street, N. Y., 
N. Y.) which is currently compiling a 
list of summer theatre opportunities. 
Actor's Cues, a mimeographed informa- 
tion bulletin (128 West 48th Street, 
N. Y., N. Y.) has published a handy 
detailed — though not entirely accurate 
or up-to-date — Summer Theatre Direc- 
tory. 














Who Lives Next Door to the Teacher? 


In these four houses, in a lovely little Ohio town, live 
a Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a 
coal miner. The teacher’s home is at the extreme right 
—the mine worker’s home is second from the right. Not 
every coal miner lives in such a nice home and com- 
munity—but this picture illustrates the progress being 
made in bettering living conditions for coal miners. 








Hold steady, please! That steel beam across the roof 
of the coal mine is being held in place by an ingenious 
timbering machine—while a permanent “timber,” or 
prop, is placed beneath the beam. 400 million dollars 
has been spent in the past 20 years to mechanize 
America’s coal mines. 





It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes up-to-date information about our 
greatest natural resource, we've just published ; 

gay quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune 


For your free copies, simply mail in the coupon, 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Wasuincton, D.C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 





LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES 


Come on in—the water’s filtered! And you can park 
your clothes in a clean dressing room, too, at this swim- 
ming pool maintained by a coal mining company for its 
employees and their fi amilies. Modern recreation facili- 
ties are being provided in increasing numbers by pro- 
gressive mine managements, 
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on Ell Capitan 


daily between Chicago—California 






“Route of the Chief 
and Super Chief” 


You'll enjoy new travel comforts when 
you ride &1 Capitan — Santa Fe’s famous 
all-chair-car (coach fare) streamliner 
between Chicago and California. 


New reclining chairs, with new-style 
leg rests, are molded to body measure- 
ments for greater riding comfort. 


Non-fogging windows give you 2 
better view of the colorful Southwest 
through which &1 Capitan passes... a 
reading light is focused directly on your 
book or magazine... an ash tray is at 
your finger tips... and a uniformed 
Courier Nurse is ready to aid those re- 
quiring her capable and friendly service. 


Famous Fred Harvey meals, of course, 
are served in new lunch counter-diners. 


Yes! Now it’s more fun than ever 
to ride on &1 Capitan—the 39-hour 
“economy special” streamliner between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES. . « Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager. Chicago 4 








DO's and DON Ts 
in Central 
America 


By Dr. Nora B. Thompson 


o: Know the name oi the President, 

form of government, and the other 

general statistics of each country you 
visit. 

Don't: Confuse facts about one coun- 
try with those of another or generalize 
about the five republics — they are sepa- 
rate entities. Natives appreciate dis- 
crimination. 

Do: Remember you are a profes- 
sional person. You exemplify the “North 
American Way of Life.” 

Don’t: Think that because your Eng- 
lish (or Spanish) is not understood, you 
can’t be heard. Loud voices sound un- 
couth to Latin Americans. 


Do: Be careful about eating and 
drinking except in recommended places, 
but don’t “worry” about this. 

Don’t: Get over-tired. Rest all you 
can while at a high altitude. 

Do: Read all you can about these 
countries before you visit them, An 
authoritative work is Four Keys to 
Guatemala by Kelsey and Osborne. 

Don’t: Come home an authority on 
Central America. Don’t generalize. Re- 
late your experiences for what they are 
worth as personal reactions. 

Do: Take a busman’s holiday. Visit 
local schools, and go to the “Centros” 
or “Institutos” where English is taught. 
You'll be surprised! 

Don’t: Boast about our methods and 
equipment. Maybe you can share some 
of each—casually and quietly! 

Do: Enjoy your trip, and return feel- 
ing that you have made friends for your- 
self and for your country. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN TOUR 


You can see Central America “as you 
like it” on Dr. Nora B. Thompson’s 4th 
annual Study Tour. You may attend the 
University of San Carlos, Guatemala 
City. (Dr. Thompson will give two 
courses conducted in English.) You 
may spend time in Guatemalan villages, 
joining the group for weekend tours 
which will include three fiestas. The 
group will participate in a week’s in 
formation-exchange seminar in Hon 
duras. The Tour also extends to Cost: 
Rica. For details, write Dr, Thompson, 
116 Argyle Rd., Ardmore, Penna. 
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Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Alaska (p. 5) 


Aims 

1. To show why a majority of the 
Alaskan people want statehood. 

2. To acquaint the pupils with facts 


about the history and geography of 
Alaska. 


Procedure 
A. Ask the class to read the article. 
B. Assign the following topics to 
committees of pupils and ask them to 
reread sections of the article in prepa- 
ration for brief talks on their topics: 
Alaska Wants Statehood 


Speaking as an Alaskan, name the 
disadvantages and the advantages of 
being citizens of a territory and not of 
a state. 


Alaskan Farmers 
Tell an audience of farmers from the 
states what makes farming both diffi- 
cult and interesting in Alaska. 


Salmon 
Using a can of salmon from the gro- 
cery store to illustrate your talk, tell 
about Alaska’s fishing industry. 
Mines 
Using a gold Jocket or ring to catch 
the attention of your classmates, tell 
Alaska’s story of gold. Add facts about 
other mineral wealth of the territory. 
Forests 
Describe the wealth of Alaska’s for- 
ests. Tell how Alaska might relieve the 
shortage of newsprint in the U. S. 
Seward’s leebox 
Tell the class why Alaska was once 
known by this nickname. 
Sixteen Thousand Eskimos 
With this title for your talk, give the 
class facts drawn from the article. If 
possible, illustrate your remarks by using 
photographs from the library. 
Athapascans, Tlingits, and Aleuts 
Write this title on the board and 
then explain the words to your class- 
mates, 
Homesteading 
Pretend that your committee is made 
up of the members of a family setting 
out to homestead in Alaska. Explain to 
your classmates how they, too, may 
undertake such a project. 
Seward to Fairbanks — All Aboard! 
Write the title of your talk on the 


board and explain it. Proceed with 
further remarks about railroads in 


Alaska. 
Sample Committees’ Reports: 


Alaska Wants Statehood 

1. Alaskans cannot vote in Presiden- 
tial elections. 

2. The governor of Alaska is appoint- 
ed by the President of the United States. 

3. Alaska’s representative in the 
House of Representatives may take part 
in discussions, but he has no vote. 

4. Alaska needs better schools, high- 
ways, and health services. 

5. Alaskans now pay low taxes. 

Alaskan Farmers 

1. The Alaskan farmer gets a good 
price for his crops. 

2. Only a tenth of the food consumed 
in Alaska is raised in the territory. 

3. The growing season is short. 

4. Most of Alaska’s farms are on 
Kenai Peninsula and in the valleys of 
the Matanuska and Tanana Rivers. 

Salmon 


1. About 90 per cent of the canned 
salmon on our grocers’ shelves is pre- 
pared in Alaskan canneries. 

2. Fishing is Alaska’s biggest indus- 
try and more salmon are caught than 
any other kind of fish. 

3. People from northwestern states 
of the U. S. move to Alaska when the 
fishing season starts. They earn money 
in Alaska, ‘but spend most of it when 
they return home. Alaska loses thou- 
sands of dollars this way each year. 

Mines 

1. Gold lured the earliest U. S. set- 
tlers to Alaska when it was discovered 
in the Canadian Klondike in 1896 and 
at Nome, Alaska, three years later. 
More gold is mined in Alaska than any 
other mineral. 

2. Alaska also produces tin, mercury, 
platinum, coal, copper, and oil. 

3. The oil fields at the northern tip 
of Alaska are expected to produce oil 
for many years to come. 

Forests 

1. Alaska’s forests could produce a 
great deal of the newsprint the U. S. 
needs. 

2. Alaska’s lumbering industry is just 
getting started. 

3. The Panhandle is covered with 
acres of spruce and hemlock. 

Seward’s Icebox 


1. Russia’s claim to Alaska rested on 
the discovery of the Russian explorer, 
Vitur Bering, who set foot on Alaskan 
soil in 1741. 


2. Russia sold Alaska to the United 
in 1867. 

3. William H. Seward, Secretary of 
State in 1867, urged our Government 
to buy Alaska from Russia. 

4. We bought it for $7,200,000. 

5. People in the U. S. laughed at the 
idea and called Alaska Seward’s Icebox 
and Seward’s Folly. 

Have pupils work out the remaining 
topics in the same fashion. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. What is Alaska’s main industry? 
(Fishing. ) 

2. From what country did the U. S. 
buy Alaska and in what year? (Russia. 
1867. ) 

3. What did Alaskans vote for in 
October, 1946? (Statehood for Alaska. ) 

4. Who is governor of Alaska? (Ern- 
est L. Gruening. ) 

5. How does the governor of Alaska 
get his office? (He is appointed by the 
President of the U. S.) 

6. In what Latin American city did 
an uprising take place while the Pan- 
American conference was meeting? ( Bo- 
gota, Colombia. ) 

7. Name the four nations that con- 
trol Berlin, Germany. (U. S., U.S.S.R., 
Great Britain, France.) 

8. What north European nation 
signed a treaty of defense and friendship 
with Russia last month? (Finland. ) 

9. In what British colony are the 
Bakwiri asking for return of their former 
lands? (British Cameroons.) 

10. On what continent is this col- 
ony? (Africa.) 





Next Week’s Theme Article 
THE ARCTIC WORLD 











Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: l-am; 3-Alaska; 7-Seward; 8-veto; 
9-led; 10-Nome; 14-be; 15-hex; 16-he; 18-oyster; 
22-future; 23-Kate; 24-cob; 25-cub; 28-on; 29- 
uo. me & 


DOWN: 1-Akron; 2-mad; 3-as; 4-levee; 5- 
awed; 6-sat; 9-lb.; ll-oh; 12-me; 13-ex; 16-here; 
17-ere; 18-of; 19-Yukon; 20-stab; 21-tut; 24-co.; 
25-cu; 26-us; 27-B. A. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 


1. A FOR ALASKA: 1-Panhandle; 2-salmon; 3- 
Seward; 4-Aleuts; 5-Juneau. 

2. WHY?: 1-b; 2-c. 

3. TWO TO ONE: Cross out Bering; Sitka; 
Parkas; Tanana; Chitina. 

4 RIGHT OR WRONG?: 1, 2, 5 are wrong. 
1. Munich should be changed to Berlin. 2. Italy 
should be changed to France. 5. Venezuela 
should be changed to Colombia. If pupils change 
Bogota to Caracas, they should be counted right. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Russia; 2- 
Cleveland Indians; 3-Communists; 4-Finland. 




















Read This Copy of 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC Carefully 
BE SURE 10 SEE: 


* Alaska Theme Article— pages 5, 6, 7. 
* Words to the Wise— page 10. 
* Citizenship Quiz— page 12. 
Why not let timely features like these, ap- 


pearing in JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC week after 
week, go “right to the mark” in meeting your 


classroom needs. 


As a special feature this fall, JUNIOR SCHO- 


News in Review — page 4. 
Quiz Word Puzzle— page 23. 
Teaching Aids — page 15-T. 


LASTIC will contain “America Votes — 1948.” 
This is an 8-page insert which will bring to 
every pupil-subscriber, without bias, the story 
of the candidates, the issues, and the back- 
ground in this momentous glection year. 


Order JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC NOW for the fall semester. 


Take these two easy steps to bring JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC to your pupils 
right from the beginning of the new term, for only 45c per student 


per semester. 


1. Estimate the number of copies you will need for your classes 


in the fall. 


2. Fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 


You may revise your order in any way within 3 weeks after you 
receive your first issue in September. 


FREE TEACHING SERVICES 
AND CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


FREE CITIZENSHIP QUIZ MATERIAL. A weekly 
quiz tests pupils’ understandnig of the history 
and news content of each issue of JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. Special Citizenship Quiz material 
(see coupon) is sent FREE on request with all 
group orders. 


FREE Word Wizard buttons (10 to a class with 
group orders) are available for pupils doing 
superior work in English subjects. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER—your own desk copy— 
is included FREE with all group orders of ten or 
more. An extra desk copy will be sent FREE with 
each additional 30 subscriptions. 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TODAY 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please enter my order for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC as follows: 


$.45 per pupil per semester $.90 per pupil per school year 


No. of Copies five or more to same address) 


) This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 weeks after receiving Ist issue), 
[] This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 
Please Check One []} SCHOOL YEAR [] SEMESTER 
FOR FREE C Q MATERIALS: membership score card for each pupil, 


award stamos, wall chart, and certificate of merit — Check this box. 


a) 
FOR FREE Word Wizard Buttons — Check this box. 
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School Address 
City 





